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By Tae Rev. Witt Co.uier, oF THE Protestant Mernopist Cuurca, 


Superintendent of the Pitt street Station, Baltimore. 


Rev. ii. chap. 4 and 5.—‘*‘Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee, because thou hast 
left thy first love. Remember from whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do thy first works; 
or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out of his place, ex- 


cept thou repent.”’ 


Tuts Epistle, of which the text isa 
part, was directed to the church at Ephe- 
Sus, and contains terms of great com- 
mendation for what still remained a- 
mongst them of piety, or good works. 
“} know thy works, and thy labour, thy 
patience, and how thou canst not bear 
them which are evil: and thou hast tried 
them which say they are apostles and 
are not, and hast found them liars: And 
hast borne, and hast patience, and for 
my name sake hast laboured, and hast 
not fainted.” He who holds in his right 
hand the angels, or pasters of his flocks, 
and walks in the midst of his churches, 
with eyes like flames of fire, to give di- 
rection to his ministers, to inspect their 
works, to consider their ways, to protect 
and govern them; has a good right to 
know their works. Jesus Christ as the 
great head of the church, possesses all 
the attributes necessary to such a glori- 
ous character. He walks in gthe midst 
of his golden candlesticks, . is ever 
present with his churches, fe knows 
their wants, he is familiar with every 
particular of their state, he sees every 
transaction however small it may be,— 
iS acquainted with the spirit of every 
member, with the manner they receive 
and improve the doctrines of the cross; 
he knows who are hypocrites, and who 
are faithful; and lastly, he takes I~ 
zance of all who are present at, and all 


who are absent from the religious as- 
semblies. If these things be true, how 
careful ought we to be in all holy conver- 
sation? How uniform in our attendance 
upon the means of grace, as found in the 
church of Christ? What! Shall Christ 
be ever present in the midst of his church- 
es, and we his disciples be absent? God 
forbid! And when we are assembled to- 
gether in the house of God, should not 
the knowledge of the fact that he is in 
our midst, beholding the evil and the 
good, stimulate us to be devout, and 
persevering in our application to Him, 
seeing one great design of his presence 
is to supply our wants? Can we believe 
him in our midst, and yet not offer up a 
prayer to him for grace, and light, and 
love? Impossible! The Son of God is 
ever present with his churches, and 
while he beholds and approves that 
which is good, he sees and censures 
what is amiss. One would suppose, af- 
ter such a description of their zeal, as is 
given in the second and third verses of 
this chapter, that no fault could be found 
with the church at Ephesus, and if we 
are to judge from outward appearances, 
there is nothing but what is praise-wor- 
thy. Who would not have said, with 
such a view, of any church? All’s well! 
All’s well! But, my brethren, Jesus 
Christ judges not with man’s judgment, 
but judges righteously, because he secs 
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the heart; therefore, he discovered and 
complained of their declension in love. 
I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love. 

I. They left their first love. Some 
might be disposed to say, that this was 
a very small matter. Small as it was, 
it called forth a sharp rebuke from the 
head of the church; and when he has 
aught against us, it become us, as wise 
men, to examine into the cause. The 
ground of complaint is, not that they left 
the object of their love, but that they had 
lost the fervent degree of that love which 
first appeared amongst the followers of 
Christ,—they had fallen from that cim- 
plicity, for which they had been distin- 

uished, when warm in their first love, 

‘he love of the primitive Christians, 
which extended to God, to the brethren, 
and to all mankind; was the soul of their 
religion, it is the substance of all reli- 
gion, without it:there is no genuine reli- 
gion. Their first love was pure and ar- 
dent,—it was without dissimulation,— 
without partiality. ‘To God it was su- 
preme, it was with all the heart, soul, 
mind, and thought; the whole sou! and 
body was a living sacrifice to God. But 
now their love had become mixed with 
selfishness,—it mingled too much with 
worldly interests. In regard to the bre- 
thren, the harmony that prevailed a- 
mongst them, and which was the result 
of an unmixed affection, which they pro- 
fessed for each other; excited the aston- 
ishment of the heathen world. In the 
first century of the church, there was a 
perfect equality among the Christians, 
which was exemplified by the feast of 
charity, which was instituted in those 
days. Here all, indiscriminately met to- 
gether, the rich, the poor, the learned, 
and unlearned; and saluted each other 
by the name of brother and sister. There 
was no distinction among brethren, but 
whoever received Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour of the world, was received into 
church fellowship, and when thus receiv- 
ed, he was embraced by the warmest af- 
fections of every follower of the Son of 
God. Yes, my brethren, this was with- 
out exception, the uniform practice of 
the first Christians. ‘Take an example, 
Onesimus, Philemon’s runaway slave, is 
converted to Christ, Paul declares, that 
he loves him as he does his own soul, 
and directs Philemon to receive him as 
his own bowels. ‘This is a specimen of 
ancient love. But, alas! about the pe- 
riod in which this Epistle was written, 
the church began to decline, distinctions 
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were made between brethren, and the 
rulers of the church began to be honour- 
ed for the titles which they bore; the 
number, power, wealth, and influence of 
the church increased very rapidly: This 
had a tendency to corrupt their love, 
which was pure under adverse cireum- 
stances. Thus we see it possible for us 
to leave our first love. How prayerful 
and vigilant ought we to be? Particularly 
when we are called upon in the 

Il. Place to “remember whence we 
have fallen, and repent and do our first 
work.” 

1. ‘Those who have left their first love, 
must remember whence they have fallen. 
They must “remember that they have 
fallen:” Unless persons can be prevailed 
upon to call up to their minds the fact 
that they have declined, there is but lit- 
tle hope to be entertained that they will 
be restored. But does not this intimate 
very strongly, that, it is a possible case 
for Christians to be insensible of their 
real condition? “Remember:” But why? 
Is it not likely that every Christian will 
be fully aware of his standing before 
God? It seems not from the case under 
consideration, ‘The minister and the 
members of the church at Ephesus, with 
all their works and labour, and patience, 
forgot that they had fallen; so much so, 
that they had to be informed of it bya 
particular revelation from Jesus Christ, 
through the Apostle John, who had re- 
tained his first love, with all its ardour, 
and who had previously exhorted them 
to love, not in word only, but in deed 
and in truth. But, 

2. They must “remember whence they 
have fallen’—this would have a very 
happy effect in leading them to make the 
necessary preparation to return. ‘“‘Re- 
member whence thou art fallen,’ com- 
pare thy present, with thy former state, 
and consider how much better it was 
with thee then, than it is now,—how 
much peace, strength, purity, and plea- 
sure, thou hast lost, by thy declension in 
love. ‘They should remember how much 
more comfortably they should have been 
situated had they not fallen. ‘Then they 
could lie down to rest at night in peace, 
they could arise in the morning with 
cheerfulness, and could bear afilictions 
without a murmur. ‘Then they endured 
with becoming resignation, the various 
providences of God, the thoughts of 
death were entertained without fear; in 
short the desires and hopes of heaven 
were stronger then, than now. How 
appropriate are the words of the Poet 
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to one who is awakened, to see his fallen 
condition? 


O that I were as heretofore! 
When warm in my first love, 

I only lived my God to adore, 
And seek the things above! 


Where am I now! from what a height 
Of happiuess cast down! 

The glory swallowed up in night, 
And faded is the crown. 


The Prophet Hosea has illustrated a 
departure from first love by a very fami. 
liar figure: he represents the church un- 
der the idea of a treacherous wife, leav- 
ing an affectionate husband; thereby 
cutting asunder the cord of reciprocal 
affection, and severing the bonds that 
harmonized their mutual interests. It is 
plain, thatsuch a state of things could 
not exist long without an entire separa- 
tion; and the difficulty of returning un- 
der such circumstances, renders it highly 

robable that an eternal separation will 

the result of their folly. The Almigh- 

ty will, however leave his people with- 
out excuses, and himself without blame; 
as in the case above-mentioned. He de. 
clares of the church, that he will hedge 
up her way with thorns, and if that 
would not have the deswed effect, he 
would make a wall that she should not 
find her path. What a bewildered con- 
dition to be in? This is just such a judg- 
ment as fell upon the people of Sodom, 
when they were smitten with blindness, 
and wearied themselves in finding the 
door into Lot’s house. God will send 
his judgments upon his revolting people; 
he will meet them in the way, like he did 
Balaam, when he was going astray to 
curse the people of God, and was met 
by the angel who stood in the way, to 
prevent his going forward. God de- 
clares that he walks contrary to them 
that walk contrary to him. So their 
pleasure or happiness must be at an end; 
for God will cross their path at every 
turn, he will curse their doings; when 
they go contrary, he will go contrary, 
and thus he will perplex their minds, 
and sting their consciences. And all this 
is done, to bring up to their recollection 
whence they have fallen. ‘Thus, God will 
pursue a church, until they stop to re- 
member their condition, retrace their 
steps; or he has effected their ruin. 
Start not at the expression,—this was 
emphatically the case with the Jewish 
people, they were warned by the pro- 
phets, pursued by the judgments of God 


from time to time, and still would not 
repent, Jehovah sent his messengers, 
“rising up early and sending them,” yet 
they returned not unto the Lord; finally, 
God declared, that there was no remedy; 
and sent the Chaldeans upon them, who 
destroyed their temple,—threw down 
their walls,;—and seizing them, forced 
them away from the home of their fa- 
thers, from their vineyards and_olive- 
yards, and carried them as _ captives to 
a strange and enemies land. This was 
certainly the case with the church under 
consideration, as we shall see in the pro- 
per place. As already observed, the ob- 
ject of God’s visitation is to bring about 
a reformation, ifit has not that tenden- 
cy, it must have acontrary eflect. The 
Ephesians, and all who are similarly cir- 
cumstanced, are called wpon to remem- 
ber how brilliant their star once shone; 
and with what a dazzling lustre their 
candlestick appeared, when it was called 
the light of the world. ‘They are to re- 
member, with what warmth and anima- 
tion they both preached”and heard the 
word of life, how all their actions spoke 
zeal, charity, faith, and unwavering per- 
severance; how their labours were bless- 
ed in the conversion of souls: And then 
compare it with their present state of 
mind, and usefulness in the church. 
This is the only successful way to bring 
about that state of mind which will lead 
us to repentance. ‘This brings us to the 
3. Thing to be considered:—W hich is, 
that they must repent and do their first 
works. They must be inwardly griev- 
ed, and ashamed of their deviation from 
their first love; they must blame them- 
selves for, and humble themselves on 
account, of their aberrations from the 
path of holiness; they must confess it in 
the sight of God, and condemn them- 
selves as backsliders in heart, and as so 
seen and known in the sight of the head 
of the church. Not only so, but as a 
manifestation of the sincerity of their re 
pentance, they are required to do their 
first works; that is, go back where they 
left off, or to the place where they made 
the first mis-step, and begin again, begin 
at the place where their works ceased to 
flow from their first love. The Ephe- 
sians then are called back to their “first 
love” and “‘first works.” 'The question 
might be asked, why is it that they are 
required to do their first works, when 
they are commended for acing works 
worthy of the highest praise’ How 
much more could they do, than what 





they have done? [apprehend an an- 
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swer to these questions will be found in 
a departure from the motive of action. 
Formerly, their works were but the 
streams of the fountain of pure love, 
which filled their souls; but now they be- 
gan to be mixed with self-interest. Un- 
der feelings of that kind they might have 
continued their lavours,—they might 
have preached as ministers of the gos- 
pel; but if their object was only to in- 
crease the number, power, wealth and 
influence of the church, they have most 
shamefully missed the mark, and mis- 
taken their calling. Ministers may be 
urged on to a laborious course of minis- 
terial duty, to increase their popularity 
or their salary. Members of the church 
may be active and zealous, only to in- 
crease the number and respectability of 
their church; so that they may compare 
with those of other denominations. In 
either of the cases mentioned, there is 
an alarming departure from the original 
motive; which was sincere love to God, 
and pure benevolence to man, and an 
ardent desire for the salvation of sinners 
alone. ‘Then, if they would be useful, 
as formerly, they must go back to first 
principles, and abandon those that led 
them astray. They must take another 
direction, one that wil! lead them to 
more glorious results, than that which 
they are now pursuing; they must be- 
come just as aflectionate, as tender, as 
serious, and as prayerlul as they were 
when they first set out to serve God. 
This brings us in the 

4. Place, to a consideration of the mo 
tives, by which the exhortation is en- 
forced, which is expressed in these 
words, “or else I will come unto the 
quickly, and I will remove thy candle- 
stick out of his place; except thou re- 
pent.” This is a severe threatening; 
how alarming? Should it not penetrate 
into the inmost soul,—run through each 
avenue, and lead us to speedy repent- 
ance? My heart sickens while I think of 
the church, who situated as above de 
scribed, will not return, and repent. O 
the tremendous curse that awaits such a 
community! What! to be unchurched, 
—to have their candlestick removed!— 
The gospel and ordinances of Chiristian- 
ity taken away from them, and them- 
selves compelled to fly for their lives, as 
their fathers have had to do before them. 
The time may not be far distant, when 
the Protestants of America may be driv- 
en to seek shelter in some foreign land, 
or submit to the most cruel persecutions, 
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or give up their religion. Do you ask, 
how can these things take place? How 
can these things take place? Might not 
the church at Ephesus have asked the 
same question? For aught you or [ 
know, they did ask it; and asked it re- 
peatedly, without believing that the 
threatening of God would be fulfilled, 
until the head of the church came sud- 
denly and surprisingly upon them, by 
their enemies and destroyed them,—re- 
moved their candlestick. The light of 
Christian knowledge has since been al- 
most entirely extinguished in all those 
places in the East where the first 
churches flourished. Mahometanism pre- 
vails throughout those countries, which 
were once the glory of Christendom; 
their churches turned into Mosques, and 
their worship into superstition. ‘Thus 
ruined and overthrown, by heresies and 
divisions within, and by the arms of 
their enemies from without; they remain 
asad monument of the displeasure of 
God against apostacy. Do youask how 
these things can come upon us’ All reli- 
gion is tolerated here. Where are the 
enemies that have sucha design upon us, 
that could take away our liberties? God 
has always had a scourge at hand, to 
punish his lukewarm people. Look a- 
round you, see the enemies of vour coun- 
try, and your religion—the enemies of 
your civil and religious institutions, 
crowding your shores; enemies, who are 
not only so from the natural depravity 
of the human heart, but are compelled 
to he so by the most solemn and binding 
obligation. Yes, thousands are sworn 
to support the claims of a foreign prince, 
to universal dominion over the church 
and the world. You have thousands in 
the very bosom of veur country, who 
are bound to exterminate Protestantism 
from the face of the whole globe, and 
give the Holy Father uncontrolled au- 
thorny over all the nations of the earth. 
And now let me ask, how can you con- 
tend against such an accumulation of 
systematic power and influence, as 1s al- 
ready presenting its gaping and horrible 
jaws of destruction, with no law to pro- 
tect you from its ravages? For let us 
learn from the history of the past, that, 
so svon as such enemies get the ascen- 
dency in this country; that we must bid 
farewell to liberty, and farewell to reli- 
gion. But again, how can we expect to 
be able to contend with a power so tre- 
mendous, when by our apostacy.we are 
shorn of our strength, declined in our 





and perhaps be butchered in cold biood, 


love, inanimate in our zeal, forsaken of 
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God, and left to contend alone? Why. 
we shall not be able; we shall fall into 
their merciless hands, and share the fate 
of all who have left their first love, and 
have not repented. May our heavenly 
Father incline our hearts to a speedy 
repentance ,—to a thorough reformation; 
so that we may preach, pray, and live 
down, the abominations of Popery. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE PRO- 
TESTANT FAITH. 


No question is more frequently or 
more triumphantly put to Protestants, 
by ignorant Papists than this: Where 
was your religion before Luther? ‘To 
which it was no bad answer, where was 
your face before you washed it? 

But the truth is, that there are several 
methods of showing that the principles 
now professed by Protestants as a body, 
are not only as old as the days of Christ, 
but that they are the very same which 
he taught, and which he came into the 
world to make known, for the salvation 
of men. 

First, Catholics themselves being 
judges, the entire word of God, as con- 
tained in the scriptures of the Old and 
New ‘Testaments, were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. Therefore, he who holds 
and teaches the very same things which 
the Bible holds and teaches, must hold 
and teach doctrines as old as the days 
of our Saviour; and which can be no 
younger, than the day when the canon 
of scripture was completed. Whenever 
therefore, a Protestant is asked how old 
his religion is, he has only to prove by 
some portion of holy writ, the disputed 
doctrine, and then he can confidently 
say, it is as old as the times of our blessed 
Saviour. 

Now, whether we really have the 
word of God or not,—and whether we 
really understand that which we have 
or not, are questions which we are always 
ready to discuss with Infidels and Pa- 

istss—and the affirmative of which, can 
. demonstrated past the possibility of 
a reasonable doubt; and is certain be- 
vond all dispute, by the indwelling in- 
fluences of the word and spirit, in every 
regenerate heart. ‘Therefore, let the 
heathen rage, and the Priests imagine 
vanitv; our hope is sure. 

But secondly, besides this accurate and 
venerable evidence, we have other and 
most ample proofs, of an external kind, 
of the long continued, uninterrupted, 
and pure existence of our faith on earth. 





The fact is, if the Roman Catholie 
church had never existed in the world,— 
we would have had abundantly more 
proof of the pure succession of the 
church of God on earth than we now 
have. Because, the chief objects of her 
existence have been to banish the serip- 
tures, to corrupt the church, to degrade 
the human race, to ki!l the saints of God, 
and to cover the earth with palpable 
darkness. How vast, and how glorious, 
would have been the living monuments 
to God, erected in whole nations which 
that church has butchered—that would 
now stand forth to bless our eyes, if she 
had never existed. Alas! our hearts 
sink within us, when we contemplate 
the evil she has done—and dwell on the 
probable condition of the human race, 
at this moment, but for the dire influe 
ence of the Latin church. Yet the very 
breadth of her errors and crimes, affords 
us evidence of the continued existence 
of the truth, in the hearts and lives of 
those who resisted her sway, or died 
beneath her strokes. The African 
churches of the early ‘ages,—the various 
Asiatic churches, especially the Nesto- 
rians—the Greek church,—the Culdees 
in Ireland—the Waldenses in the south 
of Europe—the Moravians and Bohe- 
mians, in the east of Europe,—the writ- 
ings of the early Greek and Latin Fa- 
thers,—the army of martyrs—have hand- 
ed duwn to us evidences of the constant 
existence of those who did not bow the 
knee to Baal. . Although we cannot 
vouch for all the dogmas of all those 
who have been better taught than Rome, 
any more than all the Protestant sects of 
our own day, would be willing to sub- 
scribe to every peculiarity of each; yet 
as now, we all rejoice to acknowledge 
that each of the evangelical denomina— 
tions holds the head,—against the apos- 
tate Bishop of Rome, who holds in un- 
righteousness what little truth he knows, 
—so also it must fill our hearts with un- 
feigned joy, to receive new and clear evi- 
dences, that the true followers of our 
Master, through the long course of ages, 
have held essentially the very same 
views of divine truth which we now call 
Protestantism, and that the same faith 
with they died for, is that which we are 
comforted in, of God, to-day. 

We have hoped before this to give to 
our readers, from several able hands, 
brief and lucid sketches, of these several 
anti-papal churches, which have existed 
before the Reformation in the sixteenth 





century. itis still our purpose, to look 
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largely into that most striking depart- 
ment of the controversy, into which God 
has led us, with the powers of darkness. 
In the mean time, we ask attention tc 
the following striking facts, concerning 


whose blood proved the seed of the 
church of Christ. 

The Vaudois, were found at a very 
early day, in Languedoc,—from the city 
of 4/bi in which department, they were 
said by some to be called Albigenses; 
while others derive their name from 
Peter Waldo, a merchant of Lyons in 
the south of France. It is certain that 
they gave great uneasiness to Rome, 
many centuries ago. For as early as 
the year 1179, Auexanver III, after 
eighteen years of bloodshed, in contests 
with half of Europe, about his own right 
to be Pope, which was contested suc- 
cessively by Vicror IV, Pascuax III, 
and Cauixtvus III,—found time to call a 
great council in the Lateran, and con- 
demn and excommunicate the Vaudois. 
How natural! that when the opposing 
tyrants agreed, they should celebrate 
their orgies, by the sacrifice of the most 
excellent of mankind! How appropri- 
ate! that the very council which settled 
the details, of the proper mode of in- 
vesting with all the powers of earth and 
heaven, him who, in God’s temple, ex- 
alts himself above God himself—should 
signalize the event by an edict for the 
extirpation of all the real followers of 
God, then known to them, throughout 
Europe! ‘The council of Lateran set- 
tled the Papal disputes,—adjusted all 
the rules for future elections—and_ curs- 
ed the fairest portion of the earth! 

But who were these Vaudois! We 
will answer that question hereafter, very 
much in detail,—referring the reader in 
the mean time, to any church history in 
his reach, but especially to two little vo- 
lumes in common use; we allude to 
Jones's History of the Waldenses, and 
the History of the Crusades against the 
Albigenses, the latter published in Bos- 
ton, in 1833. At present, we wish to 
show what these Vaudois were. In do- 
ing this, we will cite only Roman Catho- 
lic authority. 

And first, a Dominiean named Rer- 
NER, Who by his own confession had 
been one of the Heresiarchs, as he terms 
it, that is a chief person, among the 
Vaudois, whom he, after his apostacy, 
denounced, and wrote a_ book against. 
Of all sects, he pronounces this, which 


dangerous; and that for these reasons. 
First, because they are the most ancient 
ofall, having existed, as some suppose 
from the time of Sr_vesTeER, or as others 
say, from the times of the Apostles. Se- 
condly; they are the most widely diffus- 
ed, there being hardly any country into 
which they have not penetrated. ‘Third- 
ly, because, while all other sects pro- 
duce horror by their execrable blasphe- 
mies against God,—this on. the contrary 
has a great appearance of piety; for 
they live justly towards men, and they 
believe nothing concerning God which 
is not good; but they blaspheme against 
the Roman church, and against the 
clergy, by which means they attraet 
crowds of people. He then proceeds to 
reduce their sentiments into three class— 
es: 1. Blasphemies against the Roman 
church, her statutes, and her clergy: 2. 
Errors touching the sacraments and 
the saints: $. Their horrible detestation 
of all the excellent and approved cus- 
toms of the church. Whereupon he en- 
ters into a long detail under each class, 
not pretending to charge them with any 
error, except the total difference from, 
and decided opposition to all the peculi- 
arities of Rome.. (See Bztblioth Pat. 
tom. iv, part ii, page 749.) 

These were pretty good Protestants,— 
if their apostate brother is worthy of cre- 
dit. But we will cite another witness 
who must be perfectly unexceptionable, 
‘o all Catholics at least. ‘This is no less a 
personage than ~£neas Sylvius, one of 
the most accomplished scholars and ele- 
gant writers of his day; who was about 
the year 1458, elected Pope, under the 
name of Pius Il. We have then the 
advantage of infallable authority, as to 
the fact, of the real opinions of the Vau- 
dois. ‘The dogmas of this pestiferous 
faction, says he, which has been so long 
condemned (viz: since the Lateran coun- 
cil in 1179), are as follows: 

1. The Pope of Rome is no more than 
any other Bishop: 

2. There is no difference amongst 
Priests (clergy); they ought to be dis- 
tinguished only by excellence of life, not 
by dignity of office: 

8. As soon as the soul leaves the bo- 
dy, it is immediately conveyed to eter- 
nal peace or pain: 

4. There is no Purgatory: 

5. It is useless to pray for the dead,— 
a practice invented by the Priests thro’ 
avarice: 

6. Images of God, or the Saints ought 





he also calls Leonists, to™be the most 
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7. It is mere mockery to use, blessed 
water, and boughs of trees: 

8. The orders of mendicant, monks, 
are inventions of the devil: 

9. Priests should be content with po- 
verty, and voluntary contributions for 
their support: — 

10. Every human being has a right 
to proclaim the truths of the gospel: =, 

11. It is not lawful to commit sip,,to 
avoid the greatest evil: 

12. All ecclesiastical persons,” who 
commit mortal sin, loose their dignity, 
and are not to be obeyed: 

13. Neither confirmation given by 
Bishops with chrism, nor extreme unc- 
tion, is to be considered a sacrament: 

14. Auricular confession is contempt- 
able, it is enough to confess sins to 
God: 

15. Baptism is to be administered 
with pure water,—without any mixture 
of oil: 

16. ‘The use of consecrated burial 
grounds, was introduced for the sake of 
gain—-it being immaterial in what 
ground the body is buried: 

17. ‘The earth is the temple of God: 

18. Hence they who found churches, 
monasteries, and oratories, err in sup- 
posing that Gad’s majesty is limited, or 
that he is more propitious in one place 
than another: 

19. ‘The sacerdotal vestments, the or- 
naments of altars, the robes, the corpo- 
rals, the calices, the patines, and other 
utensils of this kind, are all useless: 

20. It is immaterial at what time or 
place the sacrament of the supper is ad- 
ministered; it is only important to repeat 
the words of institution, and distr- 
bute the elements to those who desire 
it:* 

21, [t is useless to implore the inter- 
cession of the Saints who reign in hea- 
ven,—since they are unable to do us any 
good: 

22. To chant canonical hours, is time 
lost: 

23. The sabbath is the only day, on 





* Sacerdotem, quocunque loco, quocunque 
tempore, sacrum Christi corpus conficere posse, 
petentibusque ministrare sufficere, si verba sa- 
cramentalia tantum dicat. 


The reader will perceive at once, that the 
Pope whose statements we are quoting, gives 
such a turn to the expression, as to put his 
own words into the mouths of the Vaudois. 
This is not the only instance, in this catalogue. 


which it is necessary to abstain from la- 
bour: 

24. Saints days, ought to be entirely 
rejected: 

25. There is no merit in observing 
the fasts established by the chureh.— 
(See Eneas Sylvius Hist. Bohem. chap. 
XXXV, p. m. 68,) 


There are very few of these twenty- 
five heresies, denounced as _ pestiferous, 
by “our sovereign lord Pope Pius II,” 
nearly four hundred years ago, which 
every Protestant in the world does not 
hold now. But a general council met 
at Rome, nearly three hundred years 
before that, had under the eye, and b 
the direction of “the sovereign Pontiff, 
Alexander [11—pronounced these opin- 
ions to be damnable heresies, the people 
who held them to be accursed of God— 
all their abettors to be excommunicated 
—their lands forfeited—their children 
bastards—their country a prey for the 
first that would take and waste it by 
fire and sword—and every prince and 
state accursed that would not unite to 
execute this decree—and every soldier 
made certain of heaven that would lend 
his aid in enforcing it. Will the Papists 
of our times say this is not binding on 
them? ‘Then what becomes of the in- 
fallibility of the Pope; the authority of 
general councils; the promise of Christ 
to them all, as they say? The council 
of Lateran decided by the indwelling aid 
and authority of the Holy Spirit; there- 
fore, its decisions ought to be as binding 
as the word of God; and so Papists be- 
lieve, or ought to believe, according to 
their own principles. As to any pre- 
tence of the ignorance of those ages, 
and of the men who did these things; 
we humbly conceive, that Mueas Sylvi- 
us, from whom we quote, was as much 
superior in talents to Bishop England— 
and in attainments to Archbishop 
Whitefield (except their judgment of li- 
quors, by dealing in which, the latter 
made his fortune,) as he was above them 
both in official rank. This is not the 
spirit of any age, nor any condition of 
ignorance, It is the spirit of a false, 
turbulent, bloody superstition—which is 
alike adapted to every rank and condi-— 
tion of sin. It the spirit of the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic church—which God in 
his holy word has again and again curs- 
ed, as the fountain of all evil to his own 


In such cases, we give the obvious meaning of|pure and persecuted church, and whose 


THE HERETICKS. 


total overthrow, is indispensable to the 





final triumph of peace on earth, and 
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the permanent existence of good will 
amongst men. 

Through the testimony then of these, 
Popish witnesses, we carry back the 
faith and worshtp of Protestants, six 
hundred and eighty years, at one step. 
At that high era, we find our strength 
so great as to demand a crusade against 
our people;—our faith so pure, as to be 
nearly as we now hold it, even when de- 
tailed by our enemies,—so ancient, as to 
be admitted of apostolical origin,—so 
diffused as to spread in every land,—so 
reasonable as to commend itself to all 
men;—so humble as to be like piety!— 
Here then, is a small account of our- 
selves, extending, fifteen centuries before 
Luther. 

But where was the Catholic church 
before Luther? ‘That is a question, we 
should like to see answered? Where is 
it since Luther? That is another ques- 
tion, we want light on. 

As to the Scriptures, very few had 
them before Luther; he was a learned 
and rather distinguished man, before he 
had ever seen the complete word of God! 
Most of the monks, nearly all the secu- 
lar clergy for centuries before Luther, 
had no Bibles;—they were too corrupt 
to love them, if they had had them; 
and they were too ignorant to read them, 
if they had desired it ever so much. 


‘The council of ‘Trent made the Catholic 


Bible; that church had no standard Bi- 
ble before. ‘That council, after Luther 
fixed up a Bible for Papists,;—and fixed 
it wrong as to its matter, wrong as to 
its form, and wrong as to its use! 

What was the creed of the Roman 
church before Luther? Their present 


creed, was concocted by the Council of 


Trent, and PiusIV. Between them, 
they added fourteen articles to the creed, 
neither of which was in any creed be- 
fore, and every one of which was false, 
and nearly every one absurd, and most 
of the fourteen embracing fundamental 
heresy! 

Here is a pretty pretence to antiquity; 
leaving the truth of her tenets totally out 
of the question. The Protestant faith, 
is the faith taught in the Hebrew and 
Greek scriptures (which are well trans 


lated in the common English version of 


the Bible); which scriptures are as old 
us the times between John and Moses at 
least. The poor Papists have no Bible; 
but only a corrupt, and redundant Latin 





; 





translation of the Septuagint, to which 
the Council of Trent, met the other day, 
as we may say, added sixteen books ne- 
ver inspired y God—unnumbered tra- 
ditions never yet defined—several cart 
loads of the writings of the Fathers, 
who contradict each other on a thousand 
subjects,—-and® the unknown future de- 
cisions,of unborn Popes, and uncalled 
Councils, This they call their rule of 
faith; and by way of making the matter as 
ridiculous as possible, say that Christ 
established it! 

The Protestant symbol of faith, com- 
monly called the Apostle’s creed,—is 
surely of very early origin, perhaps the 
result of the joint labours of the Apos- 
tles themselves. And so the church of 
Rome admits. But here, a little while 
back, a few ignorant Bishops—corrupt 
scholars,—and ambitious monks, met at 
a little place, in one corner of Europe,— 
and after deliberating eighteen years, in 
the midst of all sorts of intrigues, de- 
baucheries and scandals, caused fourteen 
articles to be added, to our ancient Pro- 
testant apostolical creed, by a lewd fel- 
low of the baser sort, called John Ange- 
lo, who in 1560, changed his. name to 
Pius IV, and pretended himself to be a 
Vice-Christ! And still these poor people, 
who have neither pure Bible nor true 
creed of any age; and whose false creed 
and corrupt rule of faith, are both cre- 
ated, as to any potential validity since 
Luther,—prate about the antiquity of 
their church! 

For our part, we consider a young 
virtue better than a very old vice; a 
truth but yesterday discovered, better 
than a lie as old as creation. And, there- 
fore we stake but a very small part of the 
real claims of the Protestant faith upon 
itsage. It is its truth, its excellence, 
its heavenly origin and tendency that 
make us love it. That Noah knew my 
Redeemer, was his blessedness; but that 
I know him is just as sure, and just as 
precious to my soul,—let Noah’s fate 
be whatit might. The truth however 
is, that the world has had but one true 
Lord, the universal church in heaven 
and earth, but one evangelical faith,— 
the soul of man but one baptism of fire 
and the Holy Ghost. And it is alike 
wood and grateful, to behold in all the 
past the clear evidences, of this sacred 
and consoling truth. 
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PROFESSION AND PRACTICE. 


“The Roman Church,” (saith Machi- 
avelli, in his great work, entitled De 
Principe,) “is cause that Italy (which of 
old was the most flourishing province of 
the Romane empire) is at this day dis- 
membred and cut into pettie seignories, 
asis seen. By the means whereof, shee 
that was wont to subiugate and vanquish 
other provinces, is now exposed as a 
prey for all straunge kings, which wil! 
attempt it with a strong arme. And al- 
though of all Christianitie it be nighest 
unto the Romane Church, yet hath it o! 
all other least religion: because therein. 
that most holy Court doth little else but 
sow partialities and discords. And he 
that will proove, whether such evils pro- 
ceed from the Roman Church, let them 
procure, that shee may remoue her seat, 
such as it is, fora small time, unto the 
country of the Switzers, where men live 
in great rest and unitie: For there should 
you shortly see it fill the whole countrey 
with disorder and confusion.” 


The French annotator upon the max- 
ims of the great Florentine stateman and 
historian, translated into English by Si- 
mon Patricke, and published in London, 
in folio, in 1608, takes up this statement 
of Marchivelli’s, and calling it the Sixth 
Maxim concerning “the religion fwhich 
a prince ought to hold;” discourses at 
sume length on the subject. ‘The chief 
object of the annotations appears to be 
to relute every statement and principle 
of the original author; and therefore no- 
thing is assented to which by possibility 
could be controverted. He therefore 
proceeds to show, that the people of 
Avignon and Rome, where the Popes at 
different times resided, considered them- 
selves gainers thereby; and perhaps 
really were so, 1n some temporal respects, 
as wealth, &c. &c. But the principal! 
design of the comment on the passage 
is to show, that the church of Rome, does 
more harm to distant nations, even than 
to Italy itself. And he goes on to make 
this out, by statements of the injuries 
done by Rome to various foreign states; 
as England, France, Germany, Spain, 
Naples, Florence, &c. &c. by wars, in- 
terdicts, impositions, frauds, peculations, 
&c. &c. Finally, however, overwhelin- 
ed with the magnitude of the evils, which 
this church has brought upon all the 
world; he drops the argument, as to 
which part had suffered most, and con- 
cludes the chapter with the general sum- 
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“In conclusion, Italie, Rome, the Pope, 
and his seate, are truly the spring and 
fountaine of all despite of religion, 
ind the schoole of all impietie: and as 
they alreadie were in Machiavels time 
(as hee confesseth) so are they farre 
more in this time. For although the pa- 
pall Church of Rome both heretofore 
made (and yet dooth) certaine demon- 
strations to sustaine a religion, vet in 
effect it maintaineth it no otherwise, but 
by subtilties and words: for it communde 
eth indeed to fast the vigils and Lent; 
but is there any place in the worid, 
where they care lesse for fasting vigils 
and Lent, than at Rome? It commaund- 
eth chastitie to priests, but is there any 
place in the world, where priests, cardi- 
nals, and others, are more furnished 
with whoores and bauds? It also com- 
maundeth them to serve their benefices; 
but of an hundreth priests which are at 
Rome, there is scant one doth it: their 
religion forbiddeth the sale of benefices, 
sepulchres, sacraments, and dispensa- 
tions; but is there any place in the world, 
where there is a greater trafficke of 
them, than at Rome? It forbiddeth si- 
monie; but where are there any simoni- 
aks, if not at Rome and in Italie? [I 
speake onely of the ordinances which 
the Romane Church bath made, yet her 
selfe doth not observeethem. For if] 
would alledge the ordinance of God, 
which shee observeth no more than the 
the other, I should too tedious'y rehearse 
them all. But breefely, the Romane 
Church hath invented a thousand tradi- 
tions, wherewith it hath burdened the 
shoulders of poore Christians to their 
great abashment, but in the mean while 
the Church it selfe will keepe none of 
them, rather that holy seat dispenseth 
with all them of Italie and Rome; and 
indeed there is no place in the world, 
where the Popes ordinances are lesse 
observed, than there, nor where all reli- 
gion is in more contempt, as Machiavel 
himselfe contesseth. Let Christians then 
make their profit of this confession of 
Machiavel, and so let them flie the spring 
of impiety, of atheisme, of corruption of 
manners, and of the contempt of all reli- 
gion, least God punish them and make 
them perish with such wicked men, as 
make open profession thereof.” 

Here is a description of the Papal Hie- 
rarchy written two hundred &sixty years 
ago; the epistle dedicatory being dated, 
the kalands of August 1577. [tis written 
especially of Rome. Butif it were said of 





mary which we give belew. 


the present day, and the existing priest- 
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hood, and much alas of their doings in 
this land, how little is there which any 
well informed or conscientious man could 
alter init? Rome sits a quean;—but it 
is over all the impurities of earth! Her 
Priests lay upon men heavy burdens, 
and grievous to be borne;—but they 
themselves touch not those burdens, 
with their little finger! 


eT I 
WORSHIP IN AN UNKNOWN 
TONGUE: GREGORY VII, AND 
THE BOHEMIAN CHURCHES. 
Tne Bohemian Church was originally 
Greek. Bohemia and Moravia were 
converted to Christianity, through the 
justrumentality of Methodius, and Cyril 
Constantine, surnamed the Philosopher; 


who were Greek Monks, of the order of 


St. Basil, and who were sent out by the 
Empress Theodore, and her son Mi- 
chael,—at the sulicitation of Suatopluc 
the elder, King of Moravia; who seeing 
the labours of these monks amongst the 
Bulgarians, Mysians and other neigh- 
bouring states, desired the advantages 
of Christianity for his own people. This 
happened about the middle of the ninth 
century. 

At a very early period, afier these na- 
tions had nominally embraced Christi- 
anity, the Bishops of Rome commenced 
their attempts to seduce all who spoke 
the Sclavonian language into the same 
condition, which early in the thirteenth 
century they enforeed by fire and sword 
upon those states speaking the Roman- 
esque languages in the south of Europe. 
The kingdom of Arragon, the entire 
southern quarter of France, Piedmont, 
&e.—standing like a garden of the Lord, 
in the midst of surrounding darkness, 
were utterly sacked and emptied like 
an unclean garment, by the brutal cru- 
saders, at the call ofthe Popes of Rome, 
just about six centuries ago, for being in 
effect Protestants. The records of the 
world, scarcely exhibit a more heart 
stirring detail, than that which Sismondi 
has given in a few chapters of his great 
history of France, of this catastrophe. 
A scene nearly similar, was enacted on 
the western frontier of Europe, during 
the fifieenth century, embracing the 
period commencing with the Council of 
Constance, including the intervening war 
in Germany, for the extirpation of the 
religion of God, as held and taught by 
the followers of Hus,—and terminating 
perhaps with the Council of Basle. We 
may justly designate those periods, so 





little known, and yet so pregnant with 
truth and interest, as the suppression of 
the first, and second reformation; the 
attempt of Luther, being in fact, the 
third reformation. 

The Bohemians and their neighbours, 
were not at once reduced to the Roman 
yoke. Or rather, adhering most perti- 
naciously to the doctrines and rites of 
the Greek church, always a purer church 
than the Latin, and then purer than 
now,—it was not until after six hundred 
years of resistance, on their part, often 
of the most heroic kind, and the like 
duration of eflort on the part of Rome, 
marked always by falsehood and treach- 
ery, and often by cruelty and blood, that 
these brave and simple people, were 
crushed into slavery, to the power and 
superstitions of Rome. 

The nature of those dogmas and preten- 
sions of Rome which first excited the op- 
position of the Bohemians,Moravians,&c. 
may be conceived in some degree from 
the following expressions of Puorivs, 
patriarch of Constantinople. ‘The joy 
“which we had conceived, on the con- 
“version of the Bulgarians, is changed 
‘‘into sorrow and confusion;—for scarce- 
‘‘ly have two years elapsed since this 
‘nation embraced pure Christianity, be- 
“fore these impious and execrable men 
“coming from the land of darkness, (for 
“they are from the west,) sacraligiously 
‘ravage the vineyard of the Lord.”— 
Then follows his enumeration of the dog- 
mas and practices which the Latin Bi- 
shops wished to introduce into Bulgaria; 
“fasting on Saturday, stuffing them- 
“selves with milk and cheese, during 
“the first week of Lent, forbidding the 
‘* Priests to marry, confirming anew those 
‘who had been already confirmed by the 
“Greek Priests, under the pretext that 
“the power of confirmation appertained 
“exclusively to Bishops, finally denying 
“that the Spirit, proceeded from the Fa- 
“ther alone, but asserting that it proceed- 
‘ed from the Father and the Son.” As 
yet these people had not been denied the 
cup in the Sacrament, nor the use of 
their own language in public worship. 
According to the Jesuit Baran, Pope 
Joun XIV, in the year 976 confirmed 
Dithmar to be Bishop of Prague, upon 
the condition that the Latin language 
alone should be used in public worship. 
Hereupon the Bohemians sent a deputa- 
tion to Rome; and obtained from Gre- 
cory V, in 977, a repeal of this condi- 
tion,—and the restoration of the Greek 
rites, and of course the use of the verna- 
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cular language. For halfa century more 
the contest continued with various fluc- 
tuations,——between the two parties. 
Gradually, the nobility attached them- 
selves to the party of Rome, but still the 
common people adhered to their ancient 
faith and system of worship: and the 
Popes of Rome, some times used guile 
and connived at their departure from 
the Latin faith, sometimes used severi- 
ty, and fierce dictation. Amongst the 
most serious causes of quarrel, as enu- 
merated by Adelbert, Bishop of Prague, 
in 981, were that the Christians of Bo- 
hemia, would not observe the holy days 
appointed by the Popes,—they would 
get married without the Priests,—they 
would not bury their dead exclusively in 
the churches,—the ecclesiastics would 
get married, &c. But amongst all diffi- 
culties, perhaps the greatest was, the 
tenacity with which the Bohemians 
clung to the use of their own language 
(the Sclavonian) in public worship. 
Pope Atexanper II, had prohibited 
its use; but invain. ‘To bring the mat- 
ter to a better understanding, about the 
end of the eleventh century, Wratislaus, 
Duke of Bohemia, sent an embassy to 
Grecory VII, to demand the confirma- 
tion of this privilege (the use of their 
own language in the worship of God)— 
which some of his predecessors had 
granted them. Grecory refused. ‘The 
reasons why he did so, are found below, 
and it was to lay them before our rea- 
ders that we have entered into this brief 


statement, the main parts of which are 


drawn from Histoire de la guerre des 
Hussites,.et du Concile de Basle. Par 
Jacques Lenrant. From the 10th page 
of vol. 1 of that work, we have translat- 
ed the following extraordinary brief of 
the Pope,—Lenfani cites ample and un- 
exceptionable authorities for the genu- 
ineness of this brief—and for all the pre- 
ceding statements; to him we refer the 
reader. 

“Grecory, Bishop, servant of the ser- 
* vants of God,—to Wrartisxas, Duke o* 
“ Bohemia, health and the apostolic be- 
“nediction. Amongst other demands 
‘which your highness has made of us, 
“in your letters, is the requisition, that 
‘“‘we will confirm to you the custom of 
“using the Sclavonian language, in the 
“sacred worship. Know then, our dear- 
‘est son, that it is impossible for us to 
“ acquiesce in your demand. For in our 
“frequent meditations upon the holy 
“scriptures, we have discovered that tt 








“has been, and still is pleasing to -Al- 


© mig: God, that his sacred worship 
“should be performed in unknown lan- 
“ guage, in order that the whole world, 
“and especially the most simple may not 
“be able to understand it. In truth, if 
‘all chaunted publicly in a known Jan- 
““muage, the service would soon excite 
“contempt and disgust. Or, it would 
“ happen that the common people, by re- 
‘*peating so often that which they could 
“not comprehend, would fall into many 
“oreat errors, from which it would be 
‘difficult, to withdraw the heart of man. 
“Nor is it proper to allege here—that 
“this indulgence has been some times 
“oranted to the most ignorant,—espe- 
“cially, when they were recently con- 
‘verted; as was done also in the prima- 
“tive church, regard being had to the 
“simplicity and soundness in the faith 
“ofthe people generally. For as it has 
“been proven, that from them, have 
“arisen much evil and many heresies: it 
“is no longer advisable, under the pre— . 
“sent established, and stable Christian 
“order, to connive at it. We cannot, 
“therefore, comply with what your peo- 
“ple have unreasonably demanded:— 
“and, we forbid it, by the authority of 
“God and the blessed St. Peter, exhort- 
“ing you for the glory of Almighty God, 
“to resist, by every method this fruitless 
“temerity. 
“Rome, the year 1079.” 


This Grecory VII, who wrote the 
above brief, was the famous Hildebrand, 
a Tuscan of mean birth, and once a 
monk in the monastary of Clueny—who, 
by his abilities and crimes raised himself 
to be Cardinal and Pope. During the 
reign of his immediate predecessor, 
ALEXANDER II, and afterwards whilst 
Pope himself,—embracing in both peri- 
ods a space of twenty-four years, from 
1061 to 1085, he kept the whole of Eu- 
rope, and the whole church in perpetual 
commotion. Insolent—imperious—un- 
principled—and yet bold, steady, and 
clear headed,—he was subject to great 
reverses—both while he lived and since 
his death. Atone time an obscure la- 
bourer—then master of the world; now 
head of the faithful, then solemniv de- 
posed by councils, and declared an anti- 
Pope.—-Once, declared an exile, and 
once shut up in the Castle of St. Angelo 
by the Emperor Henry 1V,—and yet at 
another time, reducing the same empe- 
ror to the most humiliating penances. 
Even after his death, in his own besot- 
ted seat, he has hardly escaped the 
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pains of hell, if his enemies be to be cre- 
dited, in their just denunciations; while 
Paut V. more than six centuries after 
the death of Gregory, won by his devo- 
tion to the interests of the Papacy, de- 
creed to his memory, as to that of a 
Saint, the honour of a festival, and 
commanded all the faithful to worship 
him. 


Such is the man, and such the decree, 
and such the circumstances, under which 
he wrote it. To us, itis enough that 
we have it settled in it, directly or inci- 
dentally, and that on infallible authority: 


1. That the Bishop of Rome, has a 
right to command foreign princes, and 


to dictate articles of religion to foreign 
states: 


2. That it is the will of God, for men 
to worship him in a language they them- 
selves do not understand: 


8. That this was not the opinion of 


the primitive church, nor always that of 
the churcli of Rome: 


4. That the church of Rome has 
found by experience, that what she con- 
siders to be both evils and heresies, 
spring from letting people understand 
the Romish worship: 

5, That the greatest of these evils: 
and the most to be expected, is universa! 
contempt and disgust, for the Romish 
worship, by all who understand i: 


6. That for these reasons Rome has 
changed her opinion, and now resolves 
that God does not wish men generally, 
and especially ignorant men, to under- 
stand his worship: 

7. That it is, therefore, now, contrary 
to plain scripture and the true faith, 
for any people to use their own lan- 
guage, or any other that they under- 
stand, in the worship of God: 


8, That no one can arene, what is 
right, from what Popes have done; for 
they have done ail things, and of course 
opposite things: 

9. That the real ground of deciding 
religious truth, and determining persona! 
rights, is to find out the real interests for 
the time being of the Papacy: 
exclusive in deciding this; that he de- 
cides by the authority of Almighty God 
and St. Peter; and, that God’s glory re- 
quires all men, in all stations, in every 
country, to perform all that the Pope or 
ders, and to resist all that he forbids, 
and to use all sorts of means to do this! 


10. ‘Phat the Pope is supreme and 


FRIER JOHN’S DISCOURSE A- 
GAINST THE BISHOP OF ROME. 


Preached 500 years ago. 


Asovr the year 1860, when the holy 
seat was at Avignon, a Minorite Frier, 
called John de Rochetaillade, set himself 
to preaching against the pride, gluttony 
and extravagance of the Pope and his 
Cardinals who were at Avignon; and 
generally against the vices of the pre- 
lates and clergy of the times. He always 
took for his text some portion of the 
Book of Revelations, and properly appli- 
ed it to the Pope, Cardinals, and Pre- 
lates, ‘hey who speak of the man, say, 
that many considered him in the light of 
a Prophet. But, Innocent VI, provok- 
ed by his sermons, put him in prison, 
fearing as he said, that by his great 
knowledge, he might cause the world to 
err: for that it was blessed Saint Peter’s 
opinion, that knowledge caused people 
to err, and that ignorance kept them 
from error. For how can he err, who 
knows nothing? 

Frier John, however, preached still; 
till his preaching was suddenly conclud- 
ed, by the imprisonment, which ended 
his days. The last sermon he ever 
preached, and for which he lost his li- 
berty and his life has, in substance, come 
down tous. We give it below, drawn 
from the 125 page, of a very ancient 
work, entitled “2 Discourse upon the 
means of weil governing a kingdom.” 

“Masters and ladies, [ will tell you a 
strange case, which in time past of old 
happened amongst birds, and it is verie 
like that now we see, and herealter shall 
see, the like happen to our holy father 
the Pope. You must then understand, 
that in old time a bird was ingendred in 
the world, which was the fairest and 
most beautifull to see that was possible, 
but it had no feathers. ‘The other birds 
hearing speake of this featherlesse bird, 
thought good to go see it: and being all 
arrived within the view of her, they 
‘ound her most excellent, and pitied her, 
because she could not flie (as they did) 
for want of feathers. Then held they a 
councell, to advise what it were best to 
Joe, that this goodly bird might not die 
with hunger, for that she could not fiie 
to get her living. ‘They then resolved 
amongst them, that each bird should 
give her part of their feathers; which 
they did, and as she tooke the feathers, 
she appeared more and more beautifull; 





insomuch, that the other birds gave her 
still more feathers. As soone as this 
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bird saw her selfe well emplumed and 
feathered, and that all the other birds 
honored her, she begun to become fierce 
and proud, and to despise the other 
birds, and yet not contented with the 
Said contempt and despight, shee becked 
also and contraried them in all shee 
could. ‘Then the other birds againe 
thought it best, to advise what was best 
to dve touching this new bird, which 
they had emplumed,and which was be- 
come so stately and insolent. ‘They con- 
cluded in their councell, that it were best 
forevery one of them to redemaund 
their feathers, by the meanes of which 
shee was so exalted in pride, that she 
made no account of them. ‘Then all the 
companie of birds finding this new bird, 
afier they had shewed her the proud in- 
cognisance of her selfe, and them, each 
one tooke his feathers; the peacocke first, 
the faulcon after, and all the other birds, 
so that they left her all naked and fea- 
therlesse. So masters (said Friar John 
to the Pope and Cardinals) shall it hap- 
pen to you, and doubt not thereof. For 
when the emperours, kings and Chris- 
tian princes have taken from you the 
goods and riches that in former times 
they have given you, which you bestow 
in extreame pride and superfluitie, then 
shall you remaine all naked. Where 
finde you, that S. Peter or S. Silvester 
rid with two hundred of three hundred 
horses? Yea, contrarie, their estate was 
very simple, enclosed and hid within 
Rome.” 


This good man, spoke excellent sense 
this once at least. ‘That he spoke it at 
the peril of his life we doubt not; for even 
now, in this land of laws and freedom, 
Popish violence and outrage to prevent 
free discussion are not uncommor,— 
while Popish threats and attempts, at 
intimidation, are constant.—But, Friar 
John, spoke what was true, as well as 
sensible. Rome has been stripped nak- 
ed; and that by the very hands, that 
bedecked her, as father John intimated. 
Though every eye shall see her shame 
and nakedness; the hands that cloathed, 
shall strip the great mother of abomina- 
tions. (tev. xvii. 16.) ‘‘And the ten 
horns which thou sawest upon the beast, 
THESE Shall hate the whore, and shall 
make her desolate and naxep, and shall 
eat her flesh, and shall burn her with 


fire.” 


For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Ma- 


gazine. 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Puesvpice is characteristic of human 
nature. Its influence is felt even by 
those whose talents command respect; 
and who, but for their partial views, 
would hold an honorable station among 
the improvers of science. 

Since all are influenced by prejudice 
in a greater or lese degree, it becomes 
those who desire a knowledge of the 
truth, in the love of it, to pursue their 
enquiries in the true spirit of Eclectic 
Philosophers. Honest minds will in this 
way search for truth, and receive it 
trom what source soever it may proceed, 
and what consequences soever may re- 
sult from its discovery. 

Phrenology, or the doctrine of the 
mental phenomena, promulgated by Gall 
and Spurzheim, will, if true, produce 
many important changes in society; mo- 
rals, education, politics, religion, all— 
will in some degree be aflected by it. 
For if it is true, it is a science, as exact 
in itself as any other science; and, be- 
cause it is opposed to the present sys- 
tems of moral philosophy, all that is er- 
roneous in them must be relinquished. 


But it is idle to speculate on the con- 
sequences of a supposed case; and puerile 
to reject that as false which does not 
happen to coincide with our previous 
opinions. Let us examine then, upon 
what foundation Phrenology is based.— 
Its first principle is, that the brain is ex- 
clusively the organ of the mind: Not- 
withstanding our delective knowledge of 
the scale of brain from the lowest animal 
up to man, yet it is certain that the ce- 
rebral parts multiply as the number of 
feelings and intellectual faculties increase. 
On the other hand, mental manifesta- 
tions always accompany cerebral deve- 
lopement; in infants the brain is small 
and pulpy, and accordingly the functions 
of phrenic life are but weakly manifest- 
ed; butin proportion as its size and den- 
sity increase, the mental faculties ap- 
pear, and in the state of highest deve- 
lopement, the mind shows the greatest 
energy. 

Again: All the parts of the body may 
be wounded, or destroyed—even the 
nervous mass of the spine may be com- 
pressed, or injured at a certain distance 
from the brain, without interrupting 
mental manifestations. On the contrary, 
ifthe brain be compressed or injured, its 





funtions are destroyed, and the manifes- 
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tations of the mind are likewise sus-] 
pended. 

Further, more than half of the superior 
portion of the brain may be wounded, 
destroyed, or removed withou injury to 
the functions of the five external senses, 
or of vegetative life. 

Acephali, or monsters destitute of 
brain, are sometimes born strong and 
fat, and live some time after birth. 

Thus it is evident, that while the 
functions of external sensation and vege- 
tative life are wholly independant of the 
brain, those of phrenic life are entirely de- 
pendant upon it; hence, if the brain be 
not exclusively the organ of the mind, its 
existence is useless, 

The second principle of Phrenology 1s, 
that the mind is a congertes of faculties; 
meaning by the term faculties, essentially 
different species of feeling and thinking. 

For ifthe mind be ,but one faculty, 
that is, if the whole mind be concerned 
in every mental operation, all men, re- 
ceiving the same education, would think, 
feel, and act alike. The man of good 
understanding weuld be pious and bene- 
volent. The artist would necessarily be 
a metaphysician, and he that loved his 
country would also love his neighbour 
and his God. Experience however, 
teaches the reverse; for, we sometimes 
see the man of good understanding an 
infidel and a misanthrope; and on the 
contrary, a pious Christian with mode- 
rate intellect. Artists are generally in- 
telligent, but not always reflecting and 
moral—and the patriot is sometimes a 
scoffer at religion. ‘These facts are ac- 
counted for only, on the principle that 
the human mind is a congeries of essen- 
tially distinct and mutually independant 
faculties; all of which are possessed by 
every individual in various degrees of 
inherent activity; and this variety modi- 
fied by the external circumstances of 
education, produces the diversity of hu- 
man character. 

It has been long believed, that the 
mind consisted of a plurality of faculties, 
but Phrenologists have discovered the 
existence of many more than were ever 
before admitted. 

The third principle of Phrenology is, 
that as the whole mass of the brain is the 
organ of the whole mind, so each mental 


faculty has a specific portion of the brain 


assigned to tt for the exercise of its ex- 
clusive functions; and that the external 
developement of the cerebral organs in- 
diated the original power of their re- 





spective mental faculttes. 


Whenever a particular mental charac- 
teristic is transmitted from parents to 
children, a corresponding cerebral deve- 
lopement is also transmitted. 

Mental difference between the sexes 
is also accompanied by diflerence in ce- 
rebral developement. So far as Phre- 
nological examinations have extended, 
every shade of diflerence in intellectual 
capacity and moral character that exists 
among men, is attemded by equally mi- 
nute corresponding differences in the 
shape and formation of the head. 

During childhood the organs of the 
animal propensities are more deve- 
loped than those of the intellect, or mo- 
ral sentiments, and accordingly the for- 
mer are more active that the latter.— 
Hence, it is concluded, that the charac- 
ter of the mind is in relation not to the 
absolute size of the head, but to its pe- 
culiar shape; or, that the power ofa 
mental faculty is indicated by the rela- 
tive size of its organ. 

Of these facts any one may be con- 
vinced by examining the subject atten- 
tively; but objections to them have been 
started, which if tenable, must effec- 
tually subvert the Phrenological theory. 

ist. It is asserted, that diseases or 
wounds of the brain do not interfere with 
mental manifestations—that in cases of 
severe wounds, hydrocephali, and ossi- 
fied brain, the mind has remained unim- 
paired. Universal experience, however, 
has not sustained these objections; for 
every case of wounded brain, or hydro- 
cephalus, cited in opposition to Phreno- 
logy, occurred, either before the physi- 
ology of the brain was understood, or in 
the experience of men wholly unac- 
quainted with the special powers of the 
mind—and as for ossified brains, the 
whole matter rests on the credibility of 
an ignorant Benedictine Friar. 

2nd. It is objected, that the external 
and internal surfaces of the skull are not 
parallel, and therefore an external pro- 
tuberance does not invariably indicate a 
corresponding protuberance of the brain, 
which should be the case if Phrenology 
be true. ‘To this it is replied, that the 
physiological state of the skull is perfect 
parallelism between its internal and ex- 
ternal surfaces; because, during the ossi- 
fication of the skull, its shape is conform- 
ed to the shape of the brain; some times, 
however, bony excresences occur in the 
internal suriace which gradually remove 
the brain from its natural position, with- 
out deranging its functions, but these 
are extraordinary cases—diseases, by 
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the occurrence of which the Phrenolo- 
gical theory is rather established than 
destroyed. 

In addition to the above, physiological 
difficulties presented in opposition to the 
first principles of Phrenology; it is ob- 
jected, that it cannot be true, because it 
leads to materialism and fate, it contra- 
dicts the Bible, and is of no practical 
utility. 

‘These, however, are mere assertions. 
the opinions of men unacquainted with 
the subject, and who have never adduc- 
eda single argument to sustain their 
views. Candour, then will extend to 
Phrenologists the privilege of explaining 
the true state of the case. 

Ist. It is said, Phrenology teaches 
materialism. Let us examine—one kind 
of materialism denies the existence of 
the Supreme Being, and teaches that 
there is nothing in the universe but mat- 
ter. Phrenology does not lead to this; 
since it teaches the existence of certain 
“faculties” whose associated functions 
result in Divine worship. 

Another kind of materialism, founded 
on the maxim “ex nihilo nthil fit,” arose 
in the early ages of the church, which 
admitted a Creator, but denied that he 
created all things from nothing, it held 
the eternal existence of matter. Phre- 
nology does not teach this, from the 
meaning of the word—for it is not a dis- 
course on matter, but on mind—Pheen, 
(mind;) logus, (discourse. ) 

A third kind of materialism holds, that 
the human mind is not an entity distinct 
from the body, but that it depends for 
its existence on a material organization; 
in other words, that the mind is no- 
thing more than matter operating 
in a peculiar way. Phrenology does not 
teach thes; it teaches nothing concerning 
the essential nature of the mind, whether 
it be material or immaterial; nay, the 
whole matter of the mind’s essence, in 
view of Phrenology, is quite immaterial. 

It has pleased God to deny us the fa- 
culty of knowing the essences of things; 
we, therefore, cannot know the mind in 
itself, and Phrenology being a doctrine 
of facts collected from observation and 
induction, enters into no speculations 
on the nature and ‘‘modus operandi men- 
tis,” but directs all it enquiries to mental 

henomena alone, to which all actual 
leentoden on the subject is confined. 
Phrenology teaches that the mind mant- 
fests itself though the medium of a ma- 
terial organ, which organ is the brain— 
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that the mind is an agent, and the brain 
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is its tnstrument. Now, that the mind 
employs an organic apparatus in the 
functions of feeling and thought, no 
more leads to materialism than does the 
fact, that the mind takes its cognizance 
of external objects through the instru- 
mentality of the five senses. 

2nd. Phrenology is said to teach fate, 
or predestination. ‘True, but it is neces- 
sary to explain in what sense. 

The heathen philosophers (the Epicu- 
reans excepted) believed in a Supreme 
intelligent first cause, for which the 
words, Fate, Necessity, Providence, or 
God were synonymous names. ‘They 
believed, that this first cause was in es- 
sence like fire, and pervaded all nature, 
bearing the same relation to the universe 
that the human soul does to the body.— 
They regarded all physical phenomena 
and human actions as transpiring in ac~ 
cordance with the irresistable decrees of 
Necessity; the whole forming a chain of 
causes and efiects let down from heaven 
by Fate; hence, in their opinion, all se- 
cond causes were mere effects, and Fate 
the cause of all. 

The doctrine of absolute predestina- 
tion taught by the Antinomians, regards 
all physical phenomena as weil as every 
thought, volition, and action of men as 
foreordained by the sovereign will of 
God, and as Sieduced in accordance 
with the immutable decrees by the effi- 
ciency of his omnipotent power. 

Phrenology, by teaching the innate- 
ness of the mental dispositions, is said to 
iead to the above doctrines: But since 
Phrenology recognizes a Sovereign Cre- 
ator, it cannot be charged with that 
fatalism which deifies necessity—And 
since it teaches the existence of an ac- 
live, intelligent, and reflecting principle 
in man, it cannot be charged with that 
horrid blasphemy—such absolute predes- 
tination, as destroys human responsibi- 
lity, and makes God the immediate au- 
thor of men’s actions, 

Phrenology considers the constitution 
and course of nature as the result of 
predetermined arrangement on the part 
of the Creator—in this sense it teaches 
predestination. And since the laws 
which govern creation were ordained by 
an all-wise Legislator, Phrenology ad- 
mits their universal application and irre- 
sistable efficiency—in this sense it teach- 
es Fate. But while it maintains that the 
faculties of the soul are innate, and that 
the laws which govern mental operations 
are determinate; it does not teach that 
the thoughts and feelings by their spon- 
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taneous, or excited activity operate ir- 
resistably in producing actions it teaches, 
that the active powers are resistable by 
the will—that, notwithstanding, human 
actions are in every case performed in 
view of some motive, and that every 
adequate motive will inevitably produce 
corresponding action; yet man being ac- 
countable, is therefore morally free—On 
this principle—he is endowed with a 
pleurality of mental dispositions which, 
when excited become motives to action: 
but all being resistable, the understand- 
ing chooses among them which shall be 
obeyed. And this chvice of the under- 
standing, or determination of the will 
operating on the organs of voluntary 
motion, free actions are produced. 

Hence, according to Phrenology, three 
conditions are indispensable to human 
liberty. 

ist. A plurality of reststable motives, 

2nd. Understanding to exercise choice 
among them. 

S$rd. The power of the will over the 
organs of voluntary motion. Where one 
of these is wanting, liberty, which is the 
basis of responsibility, is destroyed. 

When, however, it is said that man is 
free, it is not meant that he is perfectly 
so; for it is absurd to suppose a created 
being to be perfectly freg; but, that he is 
free to obey or disobey the laws estab- 
lished for the government of his actions, 
with his liberty, comprehended m the 
plans of the Creator, and ultimately cir- 
cumscribe by the sovereignty of the Di- 
vine Will. Phrenology, then, is as wide- 
ly different from the visionary theory 
which ascribes unbounded liberty to the 
human will, as it is from the equally vi- 
sionary, but more pernicious theory of 
irresistability. 

While Phrenology holds that man 
must always act within his appointed 
sphere, it teaches that he is responsible 
only for what he does voluntarily in that 
sphere. By rejecting irresistable influ- 
ences as incompatable with responsibili- 
ty itagrees with that scripture, which 
says, “God is faithful, who will not suf- 
fer you to be tempted above that ve are 
able; but will with the temptation also 
make a way to escape, that ye may be 
able to bear it.” But in teaching the 
resistability of moral influences, it does 
not limit the Holy One of Israel—it does 
not teach the resistability of that grace 
which “makes a people willing in the 


doy of tts power.” 
_ Hence, instead of Phrenology teach- 
ng irresistable fate, or predestination, in 
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reference to human actions; it is the 
only consistent theory which reconciles 
the absolute sovereignty of the Creator 
in fore-ordaining all his works after the 
counsel of his own will, with the ac- 
countability of man, under that wise 
moral government established for his 
present and eternal welfare. 

Srd. It is said that Phrenology contra- 
dicts the Bible—but no one has ever 
shown in what respect it contradicts its 
whether it be in reference to its history, 
miracles, supernatural doctrines, or mo- 
rality. It cannot, however, be in regard 
to the first three, for Phrenology is the 
doctrine of the mental phenomena, and 
therefore bears no other relation to the 
historical, miraculous, or supernatural 
parts of scripture, than it does to geo- 
metry, or natural philosophy. If then, 
it contradicts the Bible at all, it must be 
by teaching morals and psychological 
principles at variance with those of Rev- 
elation. 

Phrenology, in classifying the special 
faculties of the mind, draws a line of dis- 
tinction between the faculties common 
to man and animals, and those which 
constitute the peculiarly human nature: 
and the same distinction is recognized in 
scripture by the terms—“‘the flesh” and 
“the spwit.” 

‘The peculiarly human faculties, a¢- 
cording to Phrenology, constitute man’s 
moral nature—his superiority over the 
terrestrial creation. Man being endow- 
ed with a superiority over all other ani- 
mals, should not only govern them, but 
also have his own animal nature in sub- 
jection. Now, when Phrenology teaches 
the subordination of the animal nature 
of man to the moral, and that those who 
govern themselves obey the will of God; 
it certainly does not contradict Christi- 
anity, which says, “There is no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Je- 
sus, who walk not after the FLEesu, bué 
after the spirit.” 

In consequence of the corruption of 
human nature, the carnel propensities 
often gain the ascendency, and the strug- 
cle whieh ensues between them and con- 
science, causes “the FLESH lo lust against 
the spirit, and the spirit against the 
FLESH.” 

Phrenology does not teach, however, 
that there are any bad faculties; they 
were all intended for some wise and good 
purpose, and so long as each performs 
its legitimate function, the law of God is 
fulfilled, and happiness results; but when 
unrestrained action is allowed to inferior 
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sentiments and vicious habits are con- 
tracted, it becomes necessary “to deny 
ourselves’ —“to crucify the FLesH with 
the affections and lusts thereof.” 

The moral doctrine of Christianity is 
comprehended under the general heads; 
the love of God, and the love of our 
neighbour. Ist. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart” 
“This is the love of God, that we keep 
his commandments.” In this we are 
taught that God exists, and that we are 
to obey his commands. Phrenology also 
teaches the existence of God, and the 
necessity of obedience to all his laws. 

Qnd. “* Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself” ‘All things whatsoever ye 
would that men shoula do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” “Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them that despitely use you, and perse- 
cute you.” 

Here you are taught universal love 
in opposition to exclusive patriotism, 

arty feeling, and personal interest; and 

hrenology inculcates the same princi- 
ples by teaching, that the temporal hap- 
piness of individuals is to be sacrificed to 
that of the species. 

Again: Christianity teaches—“Ezcept 
a man be born again, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven,” leaving us to draw 
the inevitable conclusion, that men are 
born wrong. Phrenology shows that 
the animal propensities, which should be 
in subordination to the moral sentiments, 
are by nature the most active; and that 
the latter, which should govern every 
action, are naturally so weak as not to 
be able to perform their legitimate func- 
tions. 

2nd. Christianity represents convert- 
ed persons as born, “not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.” Now, Phrenology, 
by teaching that the faculties are inhe- 
renily active, and that mental operations 
are governed by the laws of organisa- 
tion, shows that the thoughts and feel- 
ings exist independantly of the will— 
that man has no more natural ability by 
which he can experience certain emo- 
tions by merely resolving to experience 
them, than he has to stop the circulation 
of his blood in the same way. The ut- 
most a man can do, naturally, is to re- 
strain the manifestation of his feelings in 
outward conduct; and that only to a li- 
mited extent—hence, the heart is to be 
changed by supernatural power alone. 
This, however, affords no excuse for the 
indulging in sinful thoughts—man can- 

$5 





not change his own heart, but his Max- 
ER can—when we are sick and cannot 
heal ourselves, we send for a physician. 
8rd. Christianity proposes faith as the 
ground of acceptance with God, to which 
many cavilers have objected: But, Phre- 
nology shows that it is perfectly consist- 
ent with sound philosophy. It teaches 


|that motive produces action, and that 


the character of the one depends upon 
the character of the other—hence, when 
a man exercies perfect confidence in a 
being whom ‘he loves, he has the strong- 
est possible inducement to conform him- 
self to the will of that being. ‘This is 
the result of a living faith in God. 

And, 4th. Since Phrenology teaches 
that man must obey the laws of his or- 
ganization, it admits the. possibility of 
his constantly falling into sin, and this is 
in perfect accordance with that doctrine 
of Christianity, which teaches that we 
shall not be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption till death be swallowed up 
of victory. 

In these respects, Phrenology coin- 
cides with Christianity, But it is not 
to be hence inferred, that Revelation 
could be dispensed with, and Phrenology 
substituted in its stead. For the vast im- 
portance of Revelation is shown by 
Phrenology, when it teaches that men 
are by nature totally ignorant, and that 
if they had not been instructed, they 
would never have known the things 
which belong to their peace—that man 
is by creation a religious being—that he 
was constituted to receive a revelation of 
his Maker’s will, with the capability of 
exercising faith in supernatural ideas. 

Now, since Phrenology has demon- 
strated the coincidence of the Christian 
with natural morality, and also, the a- 
daptation of Christianity to the natural 
wants of man—does it not afford the 
most incontestible evidence, that the God 
of nature is the author of Christianity, 
and that “Jesus Christ is the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh in- 
to the world.” 

Hence, rather than subverting Reve- 
lation, Phrenology presents an insur- 
mountable barrier in its defence; by ex- 
posing the folly and wickedness of athe- 
ism and infidelity, which would confine 
us “to the weak and beggarly elements of 
the world.” 

4th. So soon as Phrenology shall he 
understood, its value will be perceived. 
Ist. In guiding our judgment in social 
intercourse. 





The true Phrenologist eommiserates 
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mental, as well as bodily defects. And 
while he exercises charity for the errors 
and imperfections of others, he does not 
advance his own opinions as the standard 
of truth and duty. He commends no 
one for his genius, nor blames any for 
his want of parts. Mora! excellence is 
to him the only ground of merit. In se- 
lecting his friends, he will not choose 
them from among those who allow un- 
controled action to their animal propen- 
sities; but from those who, like himself, 
are seeking to have their passions sub- 
jected to the government of reason. 

2nd. In its directing physicians in the 
treatment of insanity. For since the 
mind is immortal and immaterial, it is as 
exempt from disease as it is from death; 
hence, what is termed mental derange- 
ment is nothing more than a disease of 
the mental organ, the brain, and of 
course should receive a suitable treat- 
ment. 

Srd. Inits usefulness to legislators. For 
when they shall act upon its principles, 
they will conform all their positive regu- 
lations to the immutable will of God— 
And having general happiness in view as 
superior to personal interest, they will 
no longer tamper with morality, by con- 
niving at Fraup and Prostitution, by 
licensing InrEMPERANCE and Gamine, 
and fostering MoNoPOLtEs either of pro- 
perty or knowledge. 

4th. In its usefulness to honest Di- 
vines. Because, it will teach them that 
TRADITIONARY and RECORDED Revela- 
tion must be conformed to God’s word, 
uttered by himself in the voice of nature. 
And that absolute truth is not to be 
sought in the creeds and commandments 
of men, but in the HARMONY of NATURAL 
and REVEALED Rexicion. When they 
are convinced of this, they will no longer 
set up heaven at a price, or deem it the 
exclusive inheritance of those who abro- 
gate reason, and whose distinguishing 
characteristic is a professed faith in ab- 
surd dogmas. They will then teach that 
“the humble penitent Publican is ac- 
cepted rather than the proud self-right- 
ous Pharisee”—and that “he alone is 
righteous, who doeth righteousness.” 

Sth. In its tmportance to the educa- 
tion of children. 

The*present systems of education are 
founded on the doctrine of Locke and 
others—that the mind is by nature a 
blank sheet upon whick any thing may 
be written; that it is susceptible of any 
kind or degree of improvement. Hence, 


do.” Ofcourse, on this principle, 
all depends on education; hard stud 
will give talents to all, and the school- 
master, Prometheus like, may kindle the 
dolt into a flaming genius. 

If the “carte blanche” philosophy be 
true, what occasions the great diflerence 
between children of the same parent, 
nourished at the same breast, cherished 
by the same maternal affection, and edu- 
cated by the same teacher? Why will 
one child weep on hearing music, and 
another be quite insensible to the same? 
Why is the girl best pleased with her 
doll, and the boy with his top and whis- 
tle? Surely, education cannot make all 
the diflerence; for it is certain that chil- 
dren without any natural difference, and 
surrounded by the same exciting causes, 
will be exactly alike in every respect: 
but this we see is not the fact in our dai- 
ly experience, 

Phrenology answers these questions 
in the language of scripture: “Unto one 
1s entrusted five talents; to another, two; 
and to another one; to every man accord- 
ing to his severaw ability.” And the 
conclusion is obvious, for since all the 
difference cannot be the effect of educa- 
tion, it must in a degree—a great de- 
gree, be the work of nature. 

Let it be understood, however, that 
Phrenology does not teach the doctrine 
of innate ideas, or irresistable habits. 
The power only, to acquire ideas and 
habits is innate. ‘The ideas and habits 
themselves, are procured by education; 
hence, while Phrenology teaches that 
each individual has a peculiar natural 
disposition; it teaches also, that the na- 
tural disposition is to be directed by a 
suitable education—an education that 
has in view the highest developement of 
the highest powers. 

Ifthe natural capacity of children were 
more attended to, less time would be wast- 
ed in the acquisition of accomplishments 
in which few become tolerably proficient, 
not to say eminent. If they were not 
so frequently praised and blamed for ac- 
tions of no moral character; and if more 
attention were paid to the cultivation of 
their intellectual and moral feelings— 
much of the heartlessness, vanity, and 
licentiousness which characterise so ma- 
ny young persons, would give place to 
generous feeling, correct principle, and 
virtuous action. 

Further, if the ingenuous youth of our 
country would enquire diligently, the 
number of talents committed to each, 





the maxim, “What man hath done, man 
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ing into bad poets, lawyers, and doctors:|der, harmony, which characterise alone 
not that it requires less talent to be ajthe works of the Almighty Architect. 
good mechanic than to scribble verses,| If, then, in this faint adumbration of the 
draw up a deed, or, write a prescriptivn.|Phrenological theory, I shall excite a spi- 
On the contrary, a mechanical genius is}rit of enquiry, or succeed in removing any 
as rare as any other. All we condemnjunfounded prejudice by which the cause 
is, the conduct of many, who neglect thejof truth may be in the least promoted; I 
vocation for which they were intended|shall have reason to be thankful to Him, 
by their Creator, to follow a profession,}who in the successive dispensations of 
in which they must ever be in the back|his providence, multiplies unto us the 
ground, if they even escape the common|means of estimating the talents commit- 
fate of “professional vagabonds.”’ ted to our care, that we may not, when 
These evils are to be obviated byjour Lord comes, be accounted unprofit- 
Phrenology; because, it teaches with|able servants. J. P.C. 
Christianity, “that we are members one 


of another, but all have not the same ' ax 
other, . _ fhe same! Por the Baltimore Lit d Religious M 
office” —“that there is a diversity of| ore Literary and Religious Ma. 


azine. 
gifts, but the same spirit.” Now, since UNIVERS ALISM 
the Creator designs every individual for 4, ait ; 
a specific station in society, and has giv |*" °°" s. Editors: 
en to each the ability to discharge his| _ It is very strange that any one who 
duty in that station; how can it be said|believes ia divine Revelation, should give 
that Phrenology is useless, when it de-|any credit to the novel doctrine of Uni- 
signates the vocation of each by estimat-|versalism. Origen, an inhabitant of A- 
ing his several talents. lexandria, who lived about the beginning 
But it must not be supposed that thejof the third century, was the first man 
gift of five talents is more worthy than|who denied the punishment of the wick- 
that of one; both are bestowed by theled to be endless. Since that time, the 
same God, “whose tender mercies are|doctrine has undergone many changes 
over all his works.” Then let him thatjand assumed a great variety of forms; 
hath but one talent be thankful, and sojall which, prove it to be depending on 
far from “hiding it in a napkin,” let him|the human imagination for support, ra- 
not even “put it out to the exchangers,”’|ther than on the infallible word of God. 
but trade with it: it will as certainly|I[f we turn our attention to the Holy 
gain one other talent, as the two talents|Scriptures, we will find that Universal- 
gained other two, and the five other|ism is not only not supported by them, 
five. And whatever be the artificial dis—|but utterly condemned. ‘Ihe same phra- 
tinctions introduced into society by the|Seology, and the same words which are 
animal propensities of men; let him re-jemployed by the sacred writers to ex- 
member, that his Father above “ts no|press the eternity of God, of the joys of 
respecter of persons,” but “accepteth all heaven, and the glory of the saints are 
his children according to what they have, uniformly employ ed to express the end— 
and not according to what they have not.” less duration of future punishment. The 
This, then is the use of Phrenology in word, aion, is used in the New Testa- 
the education of children: it procures for|™°"* 104 times, and 1s copunonly used 
them the treatment due to human be-|'® ©XPress endless duration. It is deriv- 
ings. It enables their friends to prepare ed am ael, always, and, on, being, and 
them to fill with honour, the station in|S!S"™S eternity. Dr. Clarke affirms 
which the Lord of all designed them to|‘?3t, 20 word in any language can more 
act, and in which alone they can ever ney point out the grand characteris- 
expect to receive his precious blessing, |"! eternity. I shall cite a few places 
; =* !where this word is employed in relation 
_ Phrenology as a science, 1s a8 yet in}to things which are unquestionably eter- 
its infancy: what is known of it experi- nal, and also where it is used to express 
ence has taught; and no one has yet 


der the duration of future punishment, that 
successfully controverted its principles. |the reader may judge for himseif. 


That it is true, unobjectionable and| 2 Pet. iii. 18. “To him be glory, both 
highly useful in its practical results, must}now and for ever.” (aionos.) : 
be the cunviction of all who give ita} Rom. i. 25. “Worshipped and served 
candid and patient examination; for|the creature more than the Creator, who 
they will discover in it, as in all otherjis blessed for ever.”’ (cis tous aionas.) 
productions of nature, that beauty, or—! Rom. xi. 36. “For of him, and through 
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him, and to him are all things; to whom 
be glory for ever.” (eis tous aionas.) 

Rom. xvi. 27. “To God only wise, be 

lory, through Jesus Christ, for ever.” 
(eis tous aionas.) 

2 Cor. xi. $1. “The God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is bless- 
ed forevermore.”’ (eis tous aionas.) 

Heb. xiii. 8. “Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday and to-day, and for ever.” 
(eis tous aionas.) 

Gal. i. 5. “To whom be glory forever 
and ever.” (eis tous aionas ton aio- 
nion.) 

Phil. iv. 20. “Now unto our God and 
our Father be glory for ever and ever.” 
(eis tous aionas ton aionion.) 

Heb. i. 8. ““Thy throne, O God, is for- 
ever and ever.” (eis tou aiona tou aio- 
nos.) 

Rev. i. 18. “Iam he that liveth and 
was dead; and, behold, I am alive for- 
evermore.” (eis tous aionas ton aio- 
non.) 

Rev. iv. 9. “And when those beasts 
+. lory, and honour, and thanks, to 

im that sat on the throne, who liveth 
forever and ever.” (eis tous aionas ton 
aionion.) 

From these quotations, it is abundant- 
ly manifest, that the word aion is em- 
ploved to express the endless duration of 
the glory, the blessedness, the throne 
and the being of the eternal Jehovah: 
and, indeed there is no other word that 
can more properly express the eternity 
of God than this. 

I shall now quote all the places in the 
New Testament, where the word is em- 
ployed to express the duration of future 
punishment. 

Mark iii. 29. “But he that shall blas- 
pheme against the Holy Ghost, hath ne- 
ver forgiveness, (eis tou aiona), but is 
in danger of eternal damnation.” 

$ Pet. ii.17. “These are wells with- 
out water, clouds that are carried with 
a tempest; to whom the mist of darkness 
is reserved for ever.” (eis aiona.) 

Jude 13. “Wandering stars to whom 
is reserved the blackness of darkness 
forever.” (eis tou aiona.) 

Rev, xiv. 11. “And the smoke of their 
torment ascendeth up forever and ever.” 
(eis aionas aionon.) 

Rev. xix. 8. “And her smoke arose 
up forever and ever.” (eis tous aionas 
on aionion.) 

Rev. xx. 10. “And the devil that de- 
ceived them was cast into the lake of 
fire and brimstone, where the beast and 


mented day and night forever and ever.” 
(eis tous aionias ton aionion.) 

In these texts we find the same word 
employed to indicate the endless dura- 
tion of future misery that is used in other 
scriptures, to express the eternity of the 
ever blessed God. The inference from 
this is, that we have no more reason to 
believe the punishment of the wicked 
will cease, than we have to believe the 
jovs of heaven, the glory and throne of 
God will cease to exist. Who then will 
he so stupid as to put confidence in a 
doctrine which is so repugnant to the 
word of God? 

The adjective, aionios, is derived from 
the noun aion, and signifies eternal, 
everlasting, without end. ‘This word 
occurs 71 times in the New Testament, 
and is, by the inspired writers, employed 
indiscriminately to express the duration 
of the being and attributes of God, and 
the rewards and punishments of man- 
kind in a future state. 

[shall cite a few places where it is 
employed respecting the perfection of 
the Deity. 

Rom. xvi. 26. “The everlasting (tou 
aioniou) God.” ' 

Heb. ix. 14. “The eternal (aioniou) 
Spirit.” 

1 ‘Tim. vi. 16. “To whom be honour 
and power everlasting.” (aionion.) 

2 Cor. v. 1. “A house not made with 
hands eternal (aionion,) in the heavens.” 

2 Thes. ii. 16. “Now, our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, and God, even our Fa- 
ther, which hath loved us, and hath giv- 
en us everlasting (aionion) consolation 
and good hope through grace.” 

John iii. 16. “For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
(aionion) life.” 

These samples are sufficient to shew 
the sense in which this word is used in 
the scriptures, 

I shall now cite all the places where 
this word is applied to future misery; 
they are as follows: 

Matt. xviii. 8. “Wherefore, if thy hand 
or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and 
cast them from thee; it is better for thee 
to enter into life halt or maimed, rather 
than having two hands or two feet, to be 
cast into everlasting (eis to pur to aioni- 
on) fire.” 

Matt. xxv. 41. “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting (eis to pur to ai- 
onion; fire.” 





the false prophet are, and shall be tor- 


Matt. xxv. 46. “And these shall go 
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away into everlasting (eis kolasin aioni— 
en) punishment: but the righteous into 
life eternal (eis zoen aionion.) Here, it 
tnay be observed, the same word which 
is employed to express the duration of 
the life of the righteous, is employed to 
express the duration of the punishment 
of the wicked; so that we have no rea- 
son, in the world, to think the latter will 
terminate sooner than the former. We 
have, precisely, as much reason from 
this text to believe that the happiness of 
the righteous will terminate, and all be- 
come miserable, as we have to believe 
the punishment of the wicked will ter- 
minate, and all become happy. 

Mark iii. 29. ‘But he that shall blas- 
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pheme against the Holy Ghost, hath ne- 
ver forgiveness, but is in danger of eter- 
nal (aionion) damnation.” 

2 'Thes. i. 9. “Who shall be punish- 
ed with everlasting (aionion) destruction 
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from the presence of the Lord and the 
glory of his power.” 

Heb. vi. 2. “And of eternal (kai kri- 
matos aionion) judgment.” 

Jude 7. ‘‘Suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire.” (aionion.) 

These are all the places where this 
word is employed to express the eternity 
of future misery. ‘The judicious reader 
may examine them, and compare them 
with the general application of the same 
word in other places of scripture, and 
then he will see they cannot be explain- 
ed, by any fair ruies of criticism, so as 
to accord with the doctrine of Univer- 
salism. 

You may expect, Messrs. Editors, a 
few remarks on some other Greek words, 
at some future time, if circumstances and 
the various Calls of duty will allow time. 

EPSILON, 





THE PSALTER OF BONAVENTURE: 
Popish Corruption and Blasphemy. 


BonavENTURE, was a Bishop of St. Alban, Cardinal of the Church of Rome, 
and canonized by Pope Sixtus V. in the year 1482. His works were published 
at Strasburg in 1495; the title of his Psalter is as follows: 


“Tncipit Psalterium beate Virginis com-|Here begins the Psalter of the blessed 


pilatum per Seraphicum Doctorem 
Sanctum Bonaventuram Episcopum 
Albanensem necnon sancte Romane 
Ecclesie Presbyterum Cardinalem, in 
honorem genetricis.” 


1. “Beatus vir, qui intelligit nomen 
tuum, Maria Virgo, gratia tua animam 
ejus confortabit. ‘Tanquam aquarum 
fontibus irrigatum uberrimum in eo fruc- 
tum justitize propagabis, &c. Univer- 
sas enim feminas vincis pulchritudine 
carnis; superas Angelos et Archangelos 
excellentia sanctitatis. Misericordia tua 
et gratia ubique predicatur, &c. Gloria 


Patri.” 


2. “Quare fremuerunt inimici nostri, 
adversum nos meditati sunt inania? Pro- 
tegat nos dextra tua, Mater Dei, ut acies 
terribiliter confundens et destruens eos. 
Venite ad eam, qui laborati et tribulati 
estis, et dabit refrigerium animis vestris. 
Accedite ad eam in tentationibus vestris, 
et stabilitet vos serenitas vultus ejus. 
Benedicite illam in toto corde vestro, 
misericordia enim illius plena est terra, 
&c. Gloria Patri.” 

8. “Domina quid multiplicati sunt qui 
tribulant me? In tempestate tua perse- 


Vigin, made by the seraphical doctor, 
St. Bonaventure, bishop of Alban, and 
cardinal Prebyter of the holy Roman 
church, in honor of the Creatrix. 


1. Blessed is the man which under- 
standeth thy name, O Virgin Mary; thy 
grace shall comfort his soul. ‘Thou shalt 
bring forth in him the most plentiful 
fruit of justice, being watered as it were 
with fountains of water. All women 
thou excellest in the beauty of thy body; 
all angels and archangels in the excel- 
lency, of thy holiness. Thy mercy and 
thy grace is proclaimed every where, 
&c. Glory be to the Father. 

2. Why do our enemies fret and ima- 
gine vain things against us? Let thy 
right hand defend us, O mother of God, 
as a sword, terribly confounding and de- 
stroying them. Come unto her in your 
temptations, and her loving countenance 
shall establish and comfort you. Bless 
her with all vour heart; for the earth is 
full of her mercy. Glory to the Father, 
&e. 


8. Why are they so many, O Lady, 





that trouble me? In thy fury thou shalt 
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queris et dissipabis eos. Dissolve colliga- 
tiones impietatis nostra; tolle fasciculos 
torum nostrorum. Miserere mei 
omina et sana infirmitatem meam; 
tolle dolorem et angustiam cordis mei. 
Ne tradas me manibus inimicorum meo- 
rum, et indie mortis mew comforta ani- 
mam meam. Deduc me ad portum sa- 


lutis, et spiritum meum redde factori 
meo.” 


4. “Cum invocarem, exaudisti me Do- 
mina, et e sublimi solio tuo mei dignata 
es recordari, A rugientibus preparatis 
ad escam et de manibus querentium me 
liberabit gratia tua. Quoniam benigna 
est misericordia et fletas tua in omnes, 
- invocant nomen sanctum tuum. 

enedicta sit Domina in eternum, et 
majestas tuain seculum. Glorificate eam 
omnes gentes,” &c. 


5. “Verba mea auribus percipe Domi- 
na, &c. Converte luctum nostrum in 
gaudium, et tribulationem nostram in 
jubilationem. Corruant aute pedes nos- 
tros inimici nostri; virtute tua eorum 
capita conterantur,” &c. 

6. “Domina ne in furore Dei sinas 
corripi me, neque in ira ejus judicari, 
&c. De porta inferi, et de ventre abys- 
81, tuis sanctis precibus libera nos. A- 
periantur nobis januz sempiterne, ut 
enarremus in e#ternum mirabilia tua. 
Quia non mortui, neque qui inferno sunt, 
laudabunt te Domina, sed qui tua gratia 
vitam cternam obtinebunt.” 


7. “Domina mea in te speravi, de ini- 
micis meislibera me Domina. Conclude 
ora leonis, et labia persequentium con- 
stringe. Non moreris propter nomen 
tuum facere nobis misericordiam tuam. 
Splendor vultus tui fulgeat super nos, ut 
servetur conscientia nostra apud alltissi- 
mum. Si persequitur inimicus animam 
meam, Domina, adjutorio tuo confortes, 
ne vibret gladium suum contra me.” 


9, “Confitebor tibi Domina in toto 
corde meo, et narrato in populis laudem 
et gloriam tuam, &c. Invenient grati- 
am per te inventricem gratie et salutis; 
respirant ad indulgentiam humiles pe- 


nitentes; sana contritiones cordis eo- 
rum,” &c. 


11. “In te Domina confido, &e. F.x- 
quisite illam a juventute vestra, et giori- 
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persecute and destroy them. Loose the 
bonds of our impiety and take away the 
burden of our sins. Have mercy upon 
me, O Lady, and heal my infirmity. 
Take away my sorrow and the anguish 
of my heart. Deliver me not into the 
hands of mine enemies, and in the day 
of my death comfort my soul. Bring me 
unto the heaven of salvation, and restore 
me unto my Maker and Creator. Glory 
to the Father, &c. 

4. When I called to thee, thou heardst 

me, O my Lady, and out of thy high 
throne thou didst vouchsafe to think up- 
on me. From the roaring of them that 
prepare themselves to devour me, and 
out of the hands of such as seek after my 
life, thy grace shall deliver me: because 
thy mercy and thy pity are great to- 
wards all them that call upon thy holy 
name. Blessed be thou, O Lady, for 
ever, and thy majesty for ever and ever. 
Glorify her, all the nations of the earth, 
&c. 
5. Hear my words, O Lady, &c. 
Turn our mourning into gladness, and 
our trouble into rejoicing. Let our ene- 
mies fall before our feet, and with thy 
power dash their heads in pieces. 


6. O Lady, suffer me not to be rebuk- 
ed in God’s anger, nor to be chastened 
in his heavy displeasure, &c. From the 
gates and deep pit of hell, with thy holy 
prayers deliver us. Let the everlasting 
gates be opened, that we may shew forth 
thy marvellous works forever. Beeause 
the dead and they that be in hell, shall 
not praise thee, O Lady, but they which 
shall obtain by thy grace everlasting 
life. 

7. O my Lady, in thee will I put my 
trust; deliver me from mine enemies, O 
Lady. Stop the mouth of the lion, and 
bind the lips of the persecutors. Make 
no tarrying, for thy name’s-sake, to 
shew thy mercy upon me. Let the 
brightness of thy countenance shine up- 
on us, that our conscience may be safe 
before the highest. If the enemy 
do persecute my soul, O Lady, help me 
that he destroy me not. 

9, I will give thanks to thee, O Lady, 
with my whole heart, and will shew 
forth among the nations thy praise and 
thy glory, &c. They shall find grace 
through thee, the finder out of grace 
and salvation. ‘The humble and penitent 
groan for pardon and forgiveness; heal 
thou the sores of their heart, &c. 





11. In thee, O Lady, do I put my 
trust, &c. Seek her even from your 
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ficabit vos, &c. Misericordia illius nos- 
trorum auferat multitudinem. peccato- 
rum, et fecunditatem nobis conferat me- 
ritorum,” &c. 

12. “Salvum me fac, mater pulchre 
dil2ctionis, fons clementie#, &c. Gyrum 


terre sola circuis, ut subvenias invocan- 
tibus te,” &c. 


18. “Usque quo Domina oblivisceris 
me, et none liberas me in die tribula- 
tionis? Usque quo exaltabitur inimicus 
meus super me? Potentia virtutis tue 
contere ipsum, &c. Magnificamus te 


gratie inventricem, per quam secula 
reparantur,” &c. 


16. “Conserva me Domina, quoniam 
speravi in te, &c. Benedicta sunt ubera 
tua, quibus lacte deifico Salvatorem enu- 
triste,” &c. 

18. Diligam te Domina celi et terre; 
in gentibus nomen tuum invocabo. Con- 
fitemini illi trubulati corde, et roborabit 
vos contra inimicos vestros, &c. Reli- 
giosi omnes honerate illam, quia ipsa est 
adjutrix vestra et specialis advocata. 
Esto refrigeirum nostrum, gloriosa ma- 
ter Christi, quia tu es, totius religionis 
mirabile firmamentum.” 


20. “Exaudi nos Domina in die tri- 
bulationis, &c. Ne projicias nos in 
tempore mortis nostre, sed succurre ani- 
me, cum deseruerit corpus suum. Mit- 
te Augelum in occursum ejus perquem 
ab hostibus defendatur, &c. Sentiat in 
penis refrigerium tuum, et concede ei 
locum inter electos Dei.” 

25. “Ad te Domina levavi animam, 
&c. Ductrix mea esto ad patriam, et me 
ewtui angelorum digneris aggregare.” 


26. “Judica me Domina, quoniam ab 
innocentia mea, digressus sum: sed quia 
speravi in te non infirmabor,” &c. 


45. “Eructavit cor meum verbum bo- 
num Domina, &c. Per tuam sanctita- 
tem peccata mea purgentur: per tuam 
integritatem mihi incorruptibilitas con- 
donetur,” &c. 

47. “Omnes gentes plaudite manibus, 
&c. Quoniam ipsa est porta vite, janua 
salutis, et vite nostre reconciliatrix; spes 
penitentium, pax beata cordium atque 
salus. Miserere mei Domina, miserere 


mei, quia tu es lux et spes omnium con- 
fidentium in te,’ &c. 


128. Beati omnes, qui timent Domi- 
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vouth and she shall glorify you, &c. 
May her mercy take from us our sins, 
and confer upon us abundance of me- 
rits, &c. 

12. Save me, O Mother of Love, and 
Fountain of Mercy, &c. Thou thyself 
alone hast gone about the compass of 
the earth, to help them that call upon 
thee. 

13. How long dost thou forget me, O 
Lady, and dost not deliver me in the day 
of my trouble? How long shall mine 
enemy triumph over me? With thy 
mighty power destroy him, &c. We 
magnify thee the author of grace, by 
whom the world is repaired, &c. 


16. Preserve me, O Lady, for in thee 
have [ put my trust, &c. Blessed be 
thy breasts, which with thy deifying 
milk didst nourish the Saviour, &c. 

18. I will love thee, O Lady, of hea- 
ven and earth, | will call upon thy name 
among the nations. Confess yourselves 
unto her, ye that are troubled in heart, 
and she shall strengthen you against 
your enemies, &c. All ye cloisterers, 
honor her, for she is your helper and 
special advocate. Be thou our refresh- 
ing and rest, for thou art the marvellous 
foundation of all religion. 

20. Hear us, O Lady, in the day of 
trouble, &c. Cast us not away in the 
time of our death, but succour our soul 
when it forsaketh the body; send an an- 
gel to meet it, that it may be defended 
from the enemies, &c. In torments and 
pain let it feel thy comfort, and grant to 
it, a place among the elect of God. 

25. "Po thee, O Lady, do I lift up my 
soul, &c. Be thou my guide to the hea- 
venly rest, and to the company of angels 
associate me, &c. 

26. Judge thou me, O Lady, for I am 
fallen from my innocency: but because 
| put my trust. in thee, 1 shall not fall, 

C. 

45. My heart is inditing a good mat- 
ter, O Lady, &e. By thy holiness let 
my sins be purged, by thy integrity let 
me obtain incorruption, &c. 


47. Clap your hands, all ye people, 
&c. For she is the gate of life, the door 
of salvation, the reconciler of our life, 
the hope of the penitent, the comfort of 
the sorrowful, the blessed peace of hearts, 
and salvation. Have mercy upon me, 
O Lady, have mercy upon me; for thou 
art the light and hope of all that put 





their trust in thee. 
| 128. Blessed is every one that feareth 
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nam nostram, et beati omnes qui sciunt 
facere voluntatem suam,” &c. 

145. “Oculi nostri sperant in te, Do- 
mina. Mitte nobis cibum et escam de- 
lectantem. Laudationem tuam loquetur 
lingua mea, et benedicam te in seculum 
seculi,” &c. 

143. “Lauda, Jerusalem, Dominam, 
glorifica illam etiam, O Sion. Ipsa enim 
construit muros tuos, et filios tuos bene- 
dicit: Gratia sua te impinguat, pacem- 
que donat terminis tuis,” 
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our Lady, and blessed be all they which 
know to do her will, &c. 

145, Our eyes look up and trust in 
thee. Do thou send us food and meat 
convenient, &c. My tongue shall speak 
thy praise and bless thee forever. 


Serr. 


148, Praise thou our Lady, O Jeru- 
salem, and glorify her also, O thou Sion: 
for she buildeth up thy walls, and bless- 
eth thy children. Her grace maketh 
thee fat, and giveth peace unto thy 
coasts. 





The idolatry, and heaven daring impiety of Roman Priests, is beyond the 
knowledge of man. They have not only shut the scriptures up, and taught their 
people that they are not fit for their perusal; but they have falsified and cor- 
rupted them. ‘They have made them teach the most abominable idolatry, 
and unheard of blasphemy. ‘They have substituted the worship of Mary, in the 
place of the worship of God himself; and more effectually to teach this, they have 
taken the very Psalms and altered them, to ask of the Virgin Mary, those gifts 
and mercies, whic!: God only can bestow. They there ascribe to her, the power 
and perfections which belong to God; and even goso far as to call upon the 
church to give her that honor and praise which is due to God only. 

This famous Psalter as the work of one of that church, is deserving attention. 
It must be authorative, as its author was a Bishop—a Cardinal—and alterwards 
canonized as a Saint, and is now enrolled in the Calender. The spirit of it will 
be seen in every book of devotion published by the Catholic Church. ‘Those 
who are desirous of comparing, will find matter for it, in the Cutholic Manual, 
Pious Guide, &c. &e. 

What must be the feelings of a Christian when reading this? And what can be 
said of one who will remain indifferent, and uninformed upon such a ruinous, soul- 
destrvying system; one which pours dishonour and contempt upon his God, ex- 
alting a sinful worm in his place? 

And what have such Christians to answer, when that God who ts jealous of 
his honour and will not give tt to another; inquires for their testimony against 
this idolatry? 

What will those ministers of the gospel, who thro’ indolence, indifference, fear, 
or any other cause, neglect, or refuse to bear testimony for God against this idola- 
try. What will they have to answer to the God of Elijah! 

Those that wish to sce how God regards Idolatry, will find a striking picture 
in Ezekiel, 8 ch. And in 44 ch. of Jer. the judgments that followed upon the 
worshippers of the Queen of Heaven. 


ee 
COLLECTANEA. 


There are divers matters, which we often think it would be well to take notice 
of, but which are some times too little importance to make an article about, 
and at other times, we have not leisure to write, nor space to print, what it 
would be important to lay before our readers. Such is the case, at this mo- 
ment, to a considerable extent. We, therefore, make a collect of divers mat- 
ters,—to some of which we may hereafter recur. 


I. Conversion of seven Nuns. ing only converted to Matrimony! Some 









Perhaps, strictly speaking, they were 
not Nuns; being only Sisters of Charity, 
—an order of female professed, more nu- 
merous in America, than any other. 
And perhaps, they were not converted, 
in the scriptural sense of the term; be- 


time about the beginning of this year, or 
the end of the last, a considerable num- 
ber of Sisters of Charity, were sent from 
the grand manufactory, near Emmet’s- 
burg in this state, (Md.) to the city of 





New Orleans, to labour in their voca- 
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tion. What that is, we prefer at pre- 
sent, not to say. However, before they 
kad been many months in that genial 
clime, and amongst that captivating 
people, seven of the sisters, as we are 
credibly informed, on the best authority, 
and as we verily believe,—relented of the 
severity of their vows against the male 
sex; and really, fairly and honestly got 
married. Upon this, the Papal autho- 
rities there, fearing the contagion might 
spread, and the worthy ecclesiastics be 
at last left, without any ststers—sent the 
remainder, (as far as suspected perhaps, ) 
back to this state, and their former cage. 
We most heartily congratulate those 
who had the good fortune to escape the 
temptations and miseries of their former 
state. And while we wish them, all hap- 
piness, in their present state, which God 
has said is honourable in all, (in regard 
to which, as to most other things the 
Priests flatly contradict the Almighty;' 
—we sincerely hope the remaining Sis- 
ters, may speedily follow so sensible, so 
natural, and so decent, an example. 


II]. & Converted Priest. 


We have referred to this case once 
before. Mr. Totprice, {we are not sure 
we spell the name correctly,) is said to 
have been for some time Confessor in 
one of the branches of the family of the 
late Charles Carroll of Carrollton; per- 
haps, in the family of that gentleman 
himself. It is also, generally understood 
in this community, that Mr. Toldrigg, 
has renounced the Papacy,—that he has 
attached himselfto the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and that he is now pre- 
paring himself to preach the gospel, in 
connection with it. Is this true or false? 
We appeal to Mr. Toldrigg himself. 
Has he renounced the errors of Papacy 
or not? Ifhe has not, we beg his par- 
don for this public mention of his name, 
and will publish any thing from him, in 
denial, explanation or otherwise. But, 
we have the best reasons for believing 
that all this is true. And, in that case, 
we put it to the conscience of Mr. ‘Tol- 
drigg, whether, he believes, that Savi 
of Tarsus, or Martin Lutuer, would 
have remained so long in silence and se- 
crecy as he has, since his supposed con- 
version to Christ? We shall wait for an 
answer. 


III. Union of Protestants, and Papists at 
the Communon. 


An Apostle has said, he was all things 
to all men. There is at least one Priest 
36 
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in this city, who is in all good conversa. 
tion disposed to follow his example, 
changing only the gender. A Catholic 
lady was, by the Priest's direction, she 
being very ill, to partake of the Eucha- 
rist. She had, it seems, been somewhat 
shaken in her belief of the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, by the faithful ade 
monitions of a Protestant female who 
was much with her, in her sickness. 
The lady refused to receive the commus 
nion from the Priest, unless the Protes— 
tant female would commune at the same 
time. This she peremptorily refused,— 
ifher doing so, was to be taken as assent 
on her part to the docrine of the real 
presence. Here was a case, that might 
nave posed a common man. But the 
administrator seems to have considered, 
that if Paul could be all things to all 
men, he might be all things to all wo- 
men. Whereupon, it was proposed and 
agreed, that the lady should commune 
Catholiciter, and the Protestant female 
Protestanter, at the same time, and from 
the same administrator! Which we are 
assured was done, the other day, not a 
day’s journey from our printer’s office. 


1V. The Carmelite Convent. 


In our number for last month, we took 
the liberty to stir up the pure mind of 
the Archbishop of Baltimore, by way of 
remembrance, on the subject of the signs 
of outrage in the Carmelite Convent in 
Aisquith street, which we had very par- 
ticularly commended to his notice three 
months before, in our May number. The 
public remembers, that six respectable 
witnesses, testify to all the facts in this 
case; and that the case itself is one call- 
ing for instant investigation at that 
time, by the civil authority, and at all 
times for solemn consideration on the 
part of the public. ‘The facts may pos- 
sibly be honestly explained; but the pro- 
babilities are much the other way. And 
just in the degree that they are so, the 
Archbishop was bound to explain. As 
yet, the only notice taken of the fact, 
publicly by the Papists, was to abuse us, 
and get the watch doubled, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Convent, under the pre- 
tence, that they feared we would do them 
bodily harm. This is all well; we are 
glad the city authorities doubled the 
watch; but it would have been not less 
to their honour, to have examined the 
Convent and the question of outrage at 
the same time. At any rate, itis rather 
odd, that Papists should ask for protee- 
tion in a city which they have so long 
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ruled with a rod of iron! Strange, thatjmissed their man. This hint will, we 
they should fear a poor parsun or two,|hope, be sufficient. 
in the very place, where a year before, 


they mobbed a man out of town, and out Letter I. 

of two churches, for merely attempting to Battmmore, August 10, 1835. 
give his reasons, for leaving them.—But Rev’d Sir: 

what we have now to say, is this. We Your last publication has excited 


hear it noised abroad, that the Archbi {great feelings of indignation in the pub- 
shop is about to make a publication injlic mind, and particularly among our 
relation to the Convent affair. Wehopejbrethren, the Protestant community; 
itis true. But we learn stil] further,|)your questions to the much respected 
that a leading Catholic physician of this} Archbishop of Baltimore, are considered 
city, has also interested himself very|insulting to the Catholic clergy and com- 
much in the affair, and that he intends|munity. Such questions deserve no 
to set all things right, and put us to|other answer, but that of silent contempt, 
shame by an early publication. Veryjand the author of them, you, Sir, ought 
well. In the mean time we commend to|to be confined in one of those dreadful 
his attention, before he makes any com-|vaults, under the Cathedrai, which you 
mittal of himself—the instruction con-|so much speak of, and there kept until 
tained in the Secreta Moneta, as to}7ou return to your right senses.—Now, 
the nature of the connexion between the| Reverend Sir, Iam well acquainted with 
Jesuits and their most trusted Physi-|the public mind, respecting your person, 
cians, and the character of the servicesjand I can tell you asa friend, to take 
required of the latter. And while thejcare of yourself. I have no pretensions 
subject is up, we may be allowed to close}to learning, but I see clear enough that 
this memorandum, by the following quo-|the course you are now taking, will be 
tation, from Article XI, of Cuar. VIL, of|conducive to the destruction, both of 
the work cited above, ‘Let this be firm-|your person and property. My advice 
“ly impressed upon them (female devo-|to you is this, that you should make an 
“tees), that if their consiences would|apology, in your next number to the 
“ enjoy perfect tranquillity, the direction| Archbishop, for your insulting questions, 
of the Confessor, as well intemporal,jand put an end to those publications 
* as in spiritual things, is to be as im-\Which so much exasperate the public 
 plicitly followed, without murmuring,|™ind against you. 

“ reluctance or any inward reservation,| 1 again repeat to you, to take care of 
“as if particularly ordained by God|yoursell; the present state of things calls 
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* himself!!! What think you of that}upon you to take care. 
ladies? What say you, gentlemen, to Your friend, CIVIS. 
your wives and daughters being subject- “~~ 
ed to this sort of supervision? r Letter IT. 
Vi \Dieniiines Latiove. ii. ALTIMORE, May 15, 1835, 
We have an extensive correspondence I congratulate you upon the success 


of this kind; and really a very amusing|which has attended your impotent and 
one. The first letter given below, was|diabolical attempt to burn down’ the 
received on the darkest day of our re-|Convent, in Aisquith-street—by your 
cent mobs. We had as well say, oncejlate incendiary appeals to the Orange- 
for all, to the extensive and attentive}men who compose the greater part of 
class of persons who honour us in this}vour followers. Go on—my good friend. 
way, that if they have any thing to say|Buzzell could not hold a candle to you. 
to us, it will be best for them to give us Respectfully, yours, &c. 

the facts and reasons of the case; where- "a lialiabencindile : 
upon we will candidly consider it, and} This epistle had a responsible name to 
do what appears right to us. But threats,jit. But the real owner of’ the name, 
and such like, are a mere waste of pen,/denied any knowledge of its use on this 
ink, and paper, to say nothing of pati-joccasion. We, therefore, withhold it of 
ence on their part, and postage on ours.}course. 

We have another word to say. ‘There iain 
are two Editors of this Magazine; there- Letter ITI. 

fore, it is hardly polite, to abuse either Puitapecpuia, May 29, 1835. 
ecperately. We are sure itis not just;}_ Sir,—I have recently met with the 
for in several cases our worthies havelFebruary number of your Literary and 
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Religious Magazine, in which I found a 
very malignant attack on the Professors 
ofthe Lane Seminary. I know not Sir, 
that you are the author, although you 
have consented to its publication; yet, 


when I consider the general violence of 


your character evinced in your defence 
of the Act and Testimony, [ am the 
more ready to suppose that you are the 
author of the piece. ‘The article would 
be disgraceful to a gentleman, much 
more to you, who profess yourself to be 
a follower of the meek Saviour. ‘There 
was nothing in the article commented 
upon, that would in any measure justify 
this insolent attack upon men that have 
never injured you, and throw them upon 
the despised Yankees. Do you think, 
Sir, there are too many Protestant in- 
stitutions in the West, or do you think 
it a good opportunity to cast your mire 
at Eastern men. I have for some time 
been of opinion, that our free institutions 
and Protestant faith is in danger from 
the present state of party politics, and 
the great influx of Catholic emigrants— 
and yet there is no part of this land that 
will make so firm and determined a re- 
sistance to the introduction of despotism 
as the people of New-England—they 
are decidedly, the most stern and con- 
sistent republicans in the United States. 
They do not talk so much of their love 
of liberty, nor voast of their prowess as 
vour countrymen, the Kentuckians; but, 
when the time comes to act, they will 
be found at their post with arms in their 
hands prepared to defend their country. 
I have myself. lived in Kentucky more 
than a vear; [ cantruly say, that a more 
boasting set of people I never met with— 
they appeared to think themselves the 
bravest and greatest people in the world. 
The writer of this, is a native of Phila- 
delphia, and his parents were also, he 
is therefore disinterested in this business. 
Pray, Sir, would you rather have the 
education of the vouth of the West en- 
trusted to the Jesuits, than to such men 


as Dr. Beacher and Thomas Biggs—If 


vou are so decidedly opposed to the ef- 
forts of Eastern men in this way, and to 
the operations of the American Home 
Missionary Society; why don’t you and 
your friends occupy the ground, and 
furnish education and the gospel to the 
entire destitute portion of the population; 
but if your friends have not Christian 
zeal sufficient to induce them to send the 
a to those of our countrymen who 

ave it not, what right have you to com- 
plain that others furnish the means, and 


send the living preacher to those who 
are willing to receive them. I am a 
Presbyterian, and what money I have to 
spare for the propagation of the gospel, 
[ sive to the Home Missionary Society; 
because, I think them free from that nar- 
row sectarian bigotry which character- 
ises the Assembly’s bourd—which it ap- 
pears to me, you would rather that the 
people should remain ignorant of the 
way of salvation, than it should be made 
known to them by an Eastern man. 
Let me urge you, Sir, either to return 
to the practice of the law, for which you 
are best calculated, or else cultivate a 
spirit of meekness and humility, such as 
ought to be possessed by every true 
child of God. 

‘The writer of this, is a Layman, and 
writes merely to let you know what he 
thinks of your wicked and foolish attack 
upon two eminently pious servants of 


the Lord. AN AMERICAN. 


These are pretty fair specimens, of our 
anonymous correspondents. We wish 
them better employment; or at the least 
better skill in this. Yet, they are not 
without claims on our gratitude. No. 3, 
is a dull fellow; very particularly shal- 
low. But he paid the postage on his 
letter: a rare virtw@, among his kind. 
No. 2, shall be notified, when we intend 
to burn the Convent: we are at liberty 
to rely on him. No. 1, isentitled to our 
thanks for not stealing any thing from 
our premises, during the period of our 
mobs. They are all our debtors for 
showing themselves to themselves in 
print; a favour which we consider our- 


selves under no sort of obligation to re- 
peat. 





Sani 
ABOLITIONISM. 

ArE Mr. Garrison, and his followers 
now Satisfied that they are pursuing a 
course most dangerous to themselves, 
most fatal to the black race, and most 
revolting to the entire slave holding por- 
tion of this nation? Are the abolutionists 
convinced now, that they have taken. a 
wrong course? Have they heard of the 
great meeting in Richmond, Va.? Have 
they observed the state of things in 
Charleston, S. C.? Have they seen the 
letter of the Postmaster General—an- 
nouncing that he cannot blame postmas- 
ters for refusing, without law, to distri- 
bute their publications? Have heard of 
the great public meeting, in Danville, 
Ky, set against Mr. Birney,—a man 








regarded by all, as a gentleman and a 
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Christian, and who had such various 
claims on all that community, as to be 
borne with, farther than most others 
would have been? Have they observed 
the state of matters at New Orleans? 
Have they noticed the horrid events, 
deemed indispensable to suppress a ser- 
vile war, in Mississippi? Have they ex- 
amined the detail of Murrev’s plan for 
the universal butchery and plunder of 
the twelve slave-holding states’ Do they 
know that a large meeting in the city of 
New York, has recommended a move- 
ment of the entire south, against them 
and their principles,—and against the 
north, if it will not suppress them? Are 
they then now satisfied, that they are do- 
ing, and have done infinite harm? 

But it may be said, all this is only in the 
infected region, and that such conten- 
tions, such fury, and such hatred, were 
to have been expected on the first pre- 
sentation of principles, which so deeply 


involved the interests and the feelings of 


so many people. Let them then turn 
their attention to the non-slaveholding 
states. Have they observed, that the 


free coloured population has been by far 


more exposed to popular indignation, 
since their principles have been diffused, 
than they were before? Have they 
heard of the mobs in New York, in Phi- 


ladelphia, and in fifiy other places, bent 


on the ruin of the free black race? Have 
they observed the deep concentrated 
odium fixed by their own immediate pub. 
lic, on many of those who advocate their 
principles? 
ration of their doctrines, when pushed 


with the temper which marks nearly the 
whole of their advocates—upon their re- 
ligious press—their theological classes, 


Have 


and their literary institutions? 
they seen the correspondence between 
the Postmaster at New York, and the 
Anti-Slavery Society? Have they heard 


ofthe vreat movement in Boston? Have 


they noticed the result of the seventeen 
days meeting of Messrs. ‘Thompson and 
Phelps at Andover? 
fied? —Yea, or Nay? 


When we speak of Abolitionism, we 
We 
mean to characterise the great principles 
of conduct laid down for themselves, by 
the United States’ Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, which met in Philadelphia, about 
three years ago, and promulgated what 
they were pleased to call! a declaration of 
This paper contains the 
outline of what the party believes, what 
it aims at, and what means it will use. 


mean a distinct and specific thing. 


independence. 


Abolitionism. 


Have they traced the ope- 


Are they yet satis- 
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They who issued it, allowed themselves 
to compare it to our national declaration 
of independence, and themselves to the 
great men who issued it: and in their 
modesty to insinuate a decided superiori- 
ty on the part of themselves and their 
work! Since that time, they have re- 
published it, over and over again; they 
have commented on it, and glorified it, 
times without number; they have read 
it publicly, apparently as a charm to 
raise a mob, more potent, than any ever 
possessed by witches to raise the wind; 
—and to crown their devotion, they 
have faithfully followed out, many of its 
declarations. No man then need be at 
a loss for the theory of abolitian; any 
more than the dreadful realities spread 
over the face of society will allow us to 
be ignorant of its woful action. 

The case then stands thus. A cer- 
tain number of persons, residing princi- 
pally in the non-slave holding states of 
this Union—aided by a few misguided 
individuals from the slave states, and a 
few vagabonds from other nations, hav- 
ing perfectly acquainted themselves with 
the whole subject of slavery in North- 
America, in all its aspects, as a social, 
political, economical, personal and reli- 
gious question, and having fully settled 
the whole case on paper, to their own 
entire satisfaction,—have announced the 
result, to mankind, with the most con- 
summate certainty, as the thing which 
shall be. ‘Thus they assert, as funda- 
mental truths: 

1. That every slave in the United 
States, is instantly and irrespective of 
all other possible considerations, entitled 
to full freedom in the largest sense of the 
term. Of course, that whoever or what- 
ever hinders this in any case, for one 
moment, is in sin towards God, and a- 
gvainst man: 

2. That every slave and free black in 
the United Ststes, has such an inherent 
and inalienable right to citizenship, in 
the very place where he was born, that 
all attempts to remove him, by persua- 
sion against his will, by moral or legal 
constraint, or by the direct application 
of the power of society, even for the 
double good of those who are carried 
away and those who stay behind, is 
gross injustice and oppression. Of course 
that the colonization scheme, is the beau 
ideal, of all that is infamous and anti- 
Christian: | ° 

8. That the distinctions of colour, 
odour, &c. between the white and black 
races, are to be disregarded entirely; and 
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that all the coloured people with the least 
possible delay, are to be placed on the 
same footing in all respects, personal, 
social, and civil, as if they were white. 
Of course, that our rulers, friends, and 
families, might as well be one colour as 
another, 

These we understand to be the funda- 
mental principles of abolitionism, stere- 
otyped, and diflused every where. And 
these principles, jointly and severally, 
we are ready to maintain, are false, per- 
nicions, and immoral. ‘They are not 
true in morals, they are not the princi- 
ples of the gospel, they are not fop the 
good of the human race, they are im- 
practicable, they are unreasonable, and 
some of them stupid and shocking. But 
it is not our purpose to discuss, so much 
as to state these principles. If there be 
men, who do not hold them, who yet 
call themselves abolitionists,—they are 
in bad company, and had better either 
change their appellation, or make their 
associates formally renounce the anti- 
slavery declaration of independence, re- 
ferred to above. 

To enforce these principles in prac- 
tice, an immense work was to be done. 
These persons, therefore distinctly un- 
dertake, and pledge themselves in their 
said declaration of independence, to ef- 
fect, as far as possible: 

1. Several specific changes in the laws 
and constitution of the United States; 
which changes amount to a dissolution 
of the confederacy: 

2. A total change of the laws and 
constitutions of the twelve slave-holding 
states, in regard to slavery; involving a 
fundamental revolution in their whole 
social, economical and political condition: 

3. An entire revolution in the state of 
public sentiment, and in the laws of all 
the states, in regard to private and pub- 
lic=rights; and the tastes, manners and 
habits of the entire nation in regard to 
this subject. 

Now, it must be perceived, that here 
isa stupendous revolution. And who 
are at the head of it? ‘There is for one. 
Mr. Garrison! And who is he? We 
can tell three things which are the most 
striking we remember of him. The first, 
is that he was put in prison in this city, 
at the suit of an Eastern man (he is one 
himself also)—for a most atrocious libel 
on him—and straight way, became a 
martyr, by saying it was done by slave- 
holders, because he was in favour of 
freedom, all which he knew to be false 





that he in public assemblies in England, 
denounced his own country, and the 
constitution of his native land, befgre a 
British mob, with as much fury and vul- 
varity, as O'Connell himself; calling it 
‘ta bond of blood,” &c. The third is, 
that he emphatically declared, that he 
hated the scheme of the Maryland Co- 
lonization, “worse than he did the devil 
out of hell.’ By the way, we are sorry 
to see Mr. Gurley, reported in the Bos- 
ton papers, as having expressed himself 
not satisfied with Maryland plan.— 
We trust he has been misunderstood; 
but if net. we regret that Mr. Gurley 
should find it necessary to express such 
sentiments, even if he holds them; and 
still more, that he holds them. Not that 
we fear the effect that might possibly 
follow, upon our plan; for it may be 
quite possible that the place itself needs 
improvement, as we are sure the detail 
of management does, in several particu- 
lars; to which we may hereafter allude. 
But the great principles of the Maryland 
plan, viz: State action exclusively, each 
slave state for itself},—the decided union 
of colonization with freedom, as far as 
it can be done, the clear assertion of 
the right to enforce removal when ne- 
cessary, &c. &c. we are sure, are such as 
inust be finally adopted, by every slave 
holding community that would do any 
thing for its slaves. 

But to return; who are the leaders of 
this revolution? Mr. Georce THomson, 

a person, perhaps of good repute at 
home, (we know nothing pro or con), de- 
puted to revolutionize America, by a 

dozen old Scotch ladies! Cannot a little 

assembly be got up in some~ New Eng- 
land village, to send some worthy Yan- 
kee, who is out of health, or out of em-— 

ployment, to Britain, to revolutionize the 

laws and constitution of the realm, about 

religious liberty, and poor rates, and the 

right of suffrage and the privileged clas- 

ses, and the king’s prerogative? Is it 

worse to make a pagan a slave than a 

papis? Is George Thomson more inti- 

mate with Lord Wellington or Earl 

Gray,—than gentlemen in the U. States 

are with decent free men of colour? Is 

not slavery as real a part of our consti- 

tutions, as monarchy or established reli- 

gion, or denial of their rights tv the low- 

er classes, is of that of Britain. Is not 

the right and practice of impressiment, 

as real an outrage, and as gross a sin, 

as the worst slavery in America? And 

yet probably four-fifths or nine-tenths of 





then, and ever since! The second is, 





the seamen in the British navy were im- 
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ressed, and all their statesmen, 
it to be of unquestionable right! 

It has always appeared to us, that this 
organization of the elements of one com- 
munity, against the existing civil and po- 
litical state of another was morally 
wrong. Itis a thing which Christians 
at least ought never to meddle with. I 
is a matter that friendly states never per- 
‘mit, against other nations. It is an ad- 
mitted cause of war, if allowed in one 
nation against another. And Maryland 
wouid by the law of nations have had 
just cause of war, against Pennsylvania, 
ifthey had merely been seperate na- 
tions, for what the Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention did there, by connivance even. 
We will therefore take leave to say, that 
the American Union for the improvement 
of the coloured race, as well as the Anti- 
Slavery Society seems to us, liable to 
this objection. We have never hesitat- 
ed to express several decided objections 
to the scheme of its formation, against 
which we expressed our clear convic- 
tion. It makes colonization subordinate; 
whereas, it is, and must be the chief, 
and for a long time in portions of this 
nation, the exclusive mode of reaching 
slavery. It proposes union of action 
with all enemies to slavery, and by con- 
sequence with Abolitionism, which is our 
unsparing enemy. It is as to us, a fo- 
reign corporation (in every thing but le- 
gal right, and perhaps contemplates 
that)—having for its ground of action 
and effort, the total change of those con- 
stitutional peculiarities of other states, 
which they do not wish them to inter- 
fere with—perhaps, do not intend ever 
to change—and which by express and 
solemn covenant, it was agreed should 
never be directly interfered with,—the 
spirit of which covenant, at least, forbids 
indirect interference, without consent 
fairly presumed, or really given. 

We in Maryland, have formed a plan 
for the abolition of slavery: we have laid 
it before mankind; our highest legisla- 
tive authority has approved it, and libe- 
rally patronised it; our people have re- 
peatedly, directly and impliedly sanc- 
tioned it. Now, why will not brother 
Jonathan, help us in the only way he 
can, every beneficially aid in the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the United States,— 
instead of forming wicked schemes, and 
new plans—even if they are good, and 
creating ceaseless commotion by agita- 
tions against those, who ask only for the 
faithful performance of a solemn cove- 
nant to let them alone? If slavery be 
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indeed a sin, as all the East asserts, the 
duty of abolition is not one iota clearer, 
than the duty of restitution. We in 
Maryland, are ready to do our part; will 
Rhode Island do us the favour t6 make 
restitution, of part of her enormous gains 
by the slave trade? We will tell that 
“nice” little state a secret. ‘The indivi- 
dual who is now penning this article, 
was in Providence, R. I. about one year 
ago, as the representative of the Mary- 
land State Colonization Society, to tell 
the worthy folks who were of late smite 
ten with such ardour of hatred against 
slavery, that for every hundred dollars 
given by them, three Maryland slaves, 
could be made free men! Gentle reader, 
—do you not think, they filled all our 
pockets, coat, vest and inexpressibles 
with silver, gold and bank bills?>—The 
farthest in the world from it! We could 
nut get so much as leave to present our 
cause,—or a place to speak in, in all the 
city, after two days eflort, backed by 
the assistance of several worthy gentle- 
men! Nay, when we left the place, two 
or three persons refused to ride in the 
stage with us, because we were accom- 
panied by two African lads! Though in 
puint of fact, both the boys were king’s 
sons! But will any say, this was a sin- 
ale case, and an individual affair. Alas! 
—it was, if possible, worse in Boston; 
(the very seat of the American Union, 
which is not an individual affair, and 
therefore we object to it.) At Boston, 
we intended to do the matter in the best 
possible way. So we had secured the 
services of the Rev. Mr. Bacon, of New 
Haven; the Rev. Joun BrecKINRIDGE, 
of Philadelphia,—and had much reason 
to rely on the powerful aid of the Rev. 
Dr. Serine, of New York. After much 
difficulty, several churches in Boston 
were promised to us, and all suitable ar- 
rangements made. When lo! a very 
polite note from the Mayor of the city, 
warned us, that we would certainly be 
mobbed, if we spoke! Every church door 
was closed like magic, against this sub- 
ject, so far as we were to be engaged in 
presenting it! A few friends of the cause 
insisted on Our presenting it at all ha- 
zards, and a few gentlemen behaved ve- 
ry handsomely,—for which we still thank 
them. We got a public hall—and seve- 
ral of us made speeches, amid hisses and 
groans, and clapping and stamping 
quantum sufficit. Afterwards, we were 
permitted to hold several meetings, in 
one church. (A MeEruopistT one, we re- 
cord it to their lasting praise.) And after 
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being placarded in the streets, and hand- 
billed over town, and abused in the pub- 
lic papers, we collected a few hundred 
dollars, for one of the most magnificent 
enterprises in the world, from a commu- 
nity in which we had been abused for 
years for not doing more in the very ob- 
ject (the freedom of the slaves) that was 
the basis of our movement in the cause! 
Yet, that good city had then two socie- 
ties, and have since originated a third, 
on this subject! And note: At that very 
moment there was in the city an agent 
from an obscure institution in the West, 
(which Mr. Garrison’s followers have 
since nearly prostrated by their mad- 
ness)—who was soon joined by the Pre- 
sident of the Seminary, and between 
them, they secured, if we may credit 
their subsequent report, more than trip- 

le as many thousands as we could get 
endveds, and that without any mobs, 
or placards, or public abuse, or legal in- 
terference! One object was, the dissem- 
ination of a peculiar theology in the 
West. ‘The other object was, freedom 
to the slaves of Maryland ,—civilization 
and Christianity to the heathen of Afri- 
ca!—Jonathan will excuse us: we have 
been in his den. When he comes into 
ours, he will do us the favour to remem- 
ber, that in managing our own affairs 
in our way, we but follow his constant 
example. 

We wish to manage this slavery ques- 
tion, in ourown way. And the main 
design of this article was to put the 
question to all men,—is it not perfectly 
obvious, that the common sense of the 
nation has decided, that the abolitionists 
are wrong? But, whether they be rigft 
or wrong, is it not perfectly evident, that 
they are doing harm? 

How can it be possible, that these men 
should effect their object? By moral 
means? Why, every body in all the 
slave-holding region is united in despis- 
ing the chief principles of this party as 
false; while most men detest their chiel 
agents as corrupt. How then are they 
to act on our people? As w creating a 
public sentiment, they have already 
done that, with a vengeance. 

Will they act on the free blacks? The 
first evidence of success in such an effort, 
would be followed by the expulsion of 
all the free blacks, from all the slave 
states. This would have been done be- 
fore now; but for the deep conviction in 
the minds of the southern people, that 
the free blacks, know their true posture 
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and interests better than the abolition 
ists do. 

Will they act on the slaves? That he- 
lief is becoming general.—The first ef- 
fect of it will be to make slavery more 
rigorous. The next, to retard all efforts 
in the slave states to do any thing what- 
ever for the benefit of the slaves: to ar- 
rest and put off indefinitely all hopes of 
their ultimate emancipation, and in the 
mean time to throw increased difficulties 
in the way of preaching the gospel to 
them. Then will follow, increasing jea- 
lousy and hatred between the different 
sections of the Union:—the breaking up .« 
of churches;—the danger of personal 
intercourse: and finally disunion, and 
bloody wars. 

We are as fully convinced, as of our 
own exictence, that the pushing of this 
abolition madness, is fraught with un- 
mixed evil. Its destinctive principles 
are false; its temper is hot and unchris— 
tian;—its spirit utterly repulsive. ‘The 
thing is insupportable; and will be re- 
sisted, by every slave-holding state with 
perfect unanimity, and to the last ex- 
tremity. We but reiterate the common 
sentiment therefore, when we say, that 
such portions of the free states, as do not 
partake in this frenzy, should arise and 
put it down. If public sentiment will 
doit, well,—if not, the laws must; if not, 
we must take the matter into our own 
hands. 

Scarcely a week passes that we do re~ 
ceive papers, whose obvious tendency is, 
to arouse the slaves to insurrection.— 
Publications by the thousand are issued 
every month, pronouncing the doom of 
God’s wrath on the holders of slaves, 
and pointing to the certain means of its 
execution. The indiscriminate ruin of 
the white people is attempted to be ex- © 
hibited, as a thing palpably feasible, and 
not displeasing to God, by one set of 
men; while at the same moment another 
set actuated indeed by different motives, 
is actually planning the identical enter- 
prize! Itis then a question of life and 
death with a very large part of the 
southern country; it is a question of 
peace or war, and that servile war, all 
over the slave country. And let it be 
remembered by all, that all those di- 
rectly interested, charge this state of 
things on the principles and conduct of 
the Abolitionists! | 

Let us not be mistaken. We speak 
not thus because we love or approve sla- 
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rty more or !ess considerable, which 
is opposed to slavery. 
of these states, that party is very strong; 
and had hopes, sanguine hopes of the 
early termination of slavery, in their 
respective communities. ‘These hopes 
are dashed; and abolitionism, with its 
ferocious vulgarity; its bitter and inso- 
lent temper and spirit; its ignorant, self- 
complaisant and fanatical rant; its false, 
immoral, and stupid dogmas,—abolition- 
ism, has done it. And therefore, we are 
disgusted with it, and hate it, for its 
own sake, and because its track is 
marked by ruin: and not because we love 
slavery. 

Still further, let us not be mistaken, 
in the ground of our appeal to the non- 
slaveholding states, to put down this fu- 
rious,and rampant fanaticism. It is be- 
cause we love the American Union, 
which is put at hazard; it is because we 
stand by the Federal Constitution which 
these men solemnly denounce, and com- 
bine to alter: it is because we love the 
cause of the poor biack man, which is 
most eminently jeopardised, by his ia- 
tal advocates; it is because we live but 
to advance the cause of Jesus Christ, 
which is put to shame, by the madness 
of his professed friends:—it is because 
we esteem many brethren in the non- 
slave states, and love them truly, as able 
followers and servants of our master, 
whose way, in the slave states, these 
men are hedging up; it is because those 
causes of benevolence, which these men 
by their conduct are making a stench 
in the nostrils of half this great repub- 
lic, are most dear to our souls; it is for 
the eake of the church, the world, and 
‘man, dying man—that we denounce 
now, as we have all over the land, 
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where access was allowed us, and as we 
feel called of God to do, while they ra- 
vage the earth, the rank and wicked 
principles and doings of these misguided 
men. 

Let us again not be mistaken. There 
are a few men, known to us, and doubt- 
less more by far, not known to us, who 
lend the sanction of their names, and 
some few, of their writings, to abolition- 
ism,—whom we dearly love, and who 
we are sure love God and man, and 
whom we doubt not God loves, and all 
good men would love, if they knew them 
as we know them. Of such we speak 
not, in these pages.— To such, we say, 
beloved men and brethren, look again 
at this subject in all its relations; look 
again at the ground of your own opin- 
ions; and then, do what is right, in the 
name of God, But, be ye who or as ye 
may, hinder us not of our work in this 
behalf. We stand not by to see the best 
wishes of our lives, the dearest objects 
of our love, what we have watched, and 
prayed, and suflered for, long years to- 
gether; we stand not by, to see this 
ruin, while we may strike a blow to hin- 
der it. If the blow fall, where it was not 
aimed, it is your fault; for by the grace 
of God, it shall be felt where it was 
meant to fall. 

Let us end as we began: Are not 
these men now satisfied they are wrong? 
Can they not see they are ruining those 
they wish to serve? Are they not:sure 
they are injuring themselves? Is it not 
plain, they are driving us to the neces- 
sity of extreme action? Are they not 
risking the cause of Christi? Are they 
not pushing the country to the brink of 
revolution and disunion? 











